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Roosevelt students add youth and 
glamour to Chicago's Loop... 
help to mark it as a great educa- 
tional as well as business center. 









Michigan Avenue, 
one of the world’s 
great thoroughfares, 
as viewed from the 
Congress Plaza. 
Roosevelt University 
can be seen at left. 
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Mature men and women from many fields 
of business are well represented in the 
evening classes at Roosevelt. 










Charts aid instruction 
in this Personnel 
Administra- 
tion class. 


All graduates of the Student in a market- 
College of Business ing class tells why she 
Administration are ex- has chosen a certain 
pected to have taken territory in which to 
work in accounting. sell her firm's product. 











The R.U. Chapter of Alpha 
Delta Sigma, national advertis- 
ing fraternity, operates a fully 
recognized advertising agency. 


An exhibit of financial brochures 
helps this class in Investments 
to understand the big role that 
money plays in business affairs. 


Main reading room of the Uni- 
versity Library occupies the en- 
tire Michigan Avenue side of 
the tenth floor—affords a mag- 
nificent view of Grant Park and 
the lake beyond. 








Members of a Tex- 
tile class examine 
samples of fibres 
and fabrics. -> 


When in need of 
a job, students 
and graduates 
find that the 
Placement Direc- 
tor is a good man 
to interview. y 


As guests of the 
U.S. Coast Guard, a 
group of Foreign 
Trade students take 
an inspection tour 
of Chicago's harbor 
facilities. 








Popular gathering 
place between 
classes is the stu- 
dent lounge area 
on the second floor. 


Experienced people, 
as well as beginners, 
find it profitable to 
enroll in the evening 
real estate classes. 
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Foreword 


oosevelt University was founded in 1945 to provide oppor- 
tunity for learning and teaching in conditions of freedom 
and equality. The University’s educational purpose is to produce 
well-informed, thoughtful individuals capable not only of adapt- 
ing themselves to the world as they find it, but also of thinking 
critically and constructively about that world, so that they may 
act effectively for the betterment of human institutions. The 
University seeks to provide this opportunity and achieve its 


purpose by: 


Admitting to its membership both teachers and students on the 
basis of individual merit and without regard to race, color, or 
creed ; 

Maintaining full freedom of inquiry, teaching, and expression of 
opinion, in the spirit of the Constitution and laws of the United 
States and of the State of Illinois; 

Providing to an unprecedented degree for participation by teach- 
ers and students in the government of the University, under con- 
ditions which ensure that those who have rights also share respon- 
sibilities ; 

Setting a goal of excellence in its teaching and research programs 
in the liberal arts, the sciences, and the professions and expecting 
that teachers and students alike will strive toward this goal to the 
maximum of their powers; 

Ensuring that, from the standpoint of location, time, and cost, its 
educational facilities are made as accessible as possible to all 
qualified students. 








On the Lakefront 


T= Home OF RoosEvELT UNIversity is the historic Auditorium 
Building on Chicago’s lakefront. Purchased by the University in 
1947, this huge ten-story structure has been converted into an efficient 
educational plant which provides ample facilities for a growing insti- 
tution such as Roosevelt. 


The setting is ideal for a university. Providing an unobstructed view 
of Lake Michigan across Grant Park, the location is in the very heart 
of Chicago’s cultural and recreational activity. 


Grant Park, with its playing fields, its outdoor amphitheater, and 
its beautiful Buckingham Fountain, extends to the east across Michigan 
Avenue, forming a natural “campus” for the University. 


To the north, within easy walking distance, are Orchestra Hall, the 
Art Institute, the Public Library, the Crerar Library, and the Library 
of International Relations. To the south are the Chicago Museum of 
Natural History, the Shedd Aquarium, the Adler Planetarium, and 
Soldier Field. 


Close by, in the Loop, students will also find specialized libraries 
and galleries, as well as many of the city’s leading churches, theaters, 
department stores, business institutions, and other points of interest. 
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Office Hours 


Information Counter in Lobby 
9 a.m. to 8 p.m. Monday through Thursday 
9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Friday 
Closed Saturday 


An increased schedule is maintained during registration periods. 


Library 
9 a.m. to 9 p.m. Monday through Thursday 
9 a.m. to 6:30 p.m. Friday 
12 noon to 5 p.m. Saturday 


Administrative Offices 
9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Monday through Friday 
Certain Student Service departments are open during the evening, 
as noted on their office doors. 


Chicago Musical College 


9 a.m. to 8 p.m. except on Saturdays, when the office closes at 4 p.m. 


Faculty Offices 
Office hours of the various faculty members are posted at the In- 
formation Counter in Lobby; also on doors of the faculty offices. 
The earliest classes begin at 8:25 a.m. and the latest evening classes 
end at 10:10 p.m. 


Directions for Correspondence 


Admasion Ot SLICES... 6.5 cessos esene nene Director of Admissions 
A AERD ose Fis eee Ble Shee dle se SHS sree e N, Alumni Director 
Business tit ty a ern ea A a ARN os Gri ttc Treasurer 
Catalogs and bulletins.............. Office of University Information 
Contributions or bequests.. <s sss soss sses sss Office of Development 
Faculty, appointments, o ee es na ayes Se sin bom le eee The President 
O Co ce ene Dean, Graduate Division 
|Cage Oe Director, Chicago Musical College 
Paymentiotcatadent bills. <s «ss is ss asious s senise eei eae orotate Cashier 
Public events and lectures........... Office of University Information 
OT) GCs eee E re aer GOT mr CD Oo russ oF Treasurer 
Scholarships and Student Aid... -<s e sess eicces sen Dean of Students 
Student ARIB. o -o seee esee esoo oes Student Activities Director 
Studest employment. sees oee sie oe sies en Director of Placement Office 
Teacher placement..............se000- Director of Placement Office 
Transcripts of records, academic reports, etc................ Registrar 
Weber ane SITS <6... 00s iso 0 8 510: 0:0 vis dle 54,5 516 Veterans’ Coordinator 


Calendar 1958-1960 


Fall Semester, 1958 


September 16, 17, and 18, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday 
Continuing students’ registration 

September 18, 19 and 20, Thursday, Friday and Saturday 
New students’ registration 
September 22, Monday’... s sossa siss are as Een Classes begin 
November 14, Friday. ..Last date for filing application for graduation 
November 27 and 28, Thursday and Friday... .Thanksgiving Holiday 
December 22 to January 3, inclusive.............. Christmas vacation 
January 24, OMtOrday sles eea aieicicleie ie wes R Semester closes 


Spring Semester, 1959 
February 3, Tuesday (evening only) and February 4 and 5, Wednesday 


ONG  LMUTOIRY «66 6.05555 Sis ia 4s 5 we mesi Continuing students’ registration 
February 5, Thursday (evening only) and February 6 and 7, Friday 

SUG SMLMIIAY o o ol exe le'a's els el ola les eels New students’ registration 
Fobroary Ss Mondafere bn dea ahs sree dis (os oss PAGES ai: Classes begin 
March 13, Friday...... Last date for filing application for graduation 
March 23 to March 28, Monday to Saturday, inclusive. .Spring vacation 
Máy 30. Saturdays n IE asic siete ois aie 5 Memorial Day, Holiday 
Junai 6, ‘Satarday occ aie ss aaa E a SEN SG et Semester closes 
Summer, 1959 


First Day Term (6 weeks) 


June 17 and 18, Wednesday and Thursday 
Continuing students’ registration 


June 19 and 20, Friday and Saturday...... New students’ registration 
Jone 22 Mona aeii ina duh e Du ove sal nA Classes begin 
July 4, Saturday: 66.0506 ca erews wee mows Independence Day, Holiday 
July 15, Wednesday..... Last date for filing application for graduation 
Jüly SL, Friday wis aie smesno n Be ORO is SERS First day term closes 
Second Day Term (6 weeks) 

TaS OE LIM n teres sede terst ate tetetsis\ vis lal otarete ahaa eiS General registration 
Angst 3, Monday or serais i063 we nieou nee Classes begin 
September) 7, Monday: aoe gesse Hes See See wes Labor Day, Holiday 
September LI, Pridayccre hearse vin cae aie saris w ors Second day term closes 


Evening Term (8% weeks) 


June 17 and 18, Wednesday and Thursday 
Continuing students’ registration 


June 19 and 20, Friday and Saturday....... New students’ registration 
JEDO 22 MODOS o ois acs vis wis is vies vin w o's dis Aes Sisto RIE Classes begin 
MEL YARD SOCIETY i) 0 E 6: sb bin wie gi4 oie w 3 Independence Day, Holiday 
Pegi LS VEGEN horira bond e ydh Evening term closes 
1959-1960 

Fall Semester, 1959 


September 15, 16 and 17, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday 
Continuing students? registration 
September 17, 18 and 19, Thursday, Friday and Saturday 
New students’ registration 
MeN DEE AL, MONGES o ea nen msi v0 re T E M ET Classes begin 
November 13, Friday. ..Last date for filing application for graduation 
November 26 and 27, Thursday and Friday..... Thanksgiving Holiday 


December 21 to January 2, inclusive.............. Christmas vacation 

Eumeo aM in t AAAA T E E vehctebels Semester closes 

Spring Semester, 1960 

February 2, Tuesday (evening only) and February 3 and 4, Wednesday 
Cad A PUTS AY) TE as oa a are os Continuing students’ registration 

February 4, Thursday (evening only) and February 5 and 6, Friday 
ana aa a AE A E New students’ registration 

Pepruary 8, Monday. scosso so sis soci sen sasse ee SI Classes begin 


March 15, Tuesday..... Last date for filing application for graduation 
April 11 to April 16, Monday to Saturday, inclusive. ...Spring vacation 


Ey TOO MA OORY 5: 056.5. 03:50 0s E o rete mee Memorial Day, Holiday 
JUNOT A Saturday ooo a I e c & 6 as Hb BI 0.6 wl eels Semester closes 
Summer, 1960 


First Day Term (6 weeks) 


June 15 and 16, Wednesday and Thursday 
Continuing students’ registration 


June 17 and 18, Friday and Saturday...... New students’ registration 
J REO HAO ee LOTR G5. 0.5. 04) sies sissien bcos Classes begin 
FEV EASY MLOEMARY oie ie: 5 o oj0 0.0 eo 0: sinseiavaieielel tas Independence Day, Holiday 
July 15, Friday........ Last date for filing application for graduation 
RLV PAO KIARY enee 016.6; ais sia ici bie: 3:0 630.0)5/8 ois First day term closes 


Second Day Term (6 weeks) 


Nearby p20 Prida o 553, <c)3%5 soe iaaa a A 8 General registration 
ee MONARY: ci cis civincs leis os +. 01s «olor 6 Siew 08 ole Viet Classes begin 
September’ 9; Monday. a aM 6 ose: enes sie eee Labor Day, Holiday 
SOMEMIDOR DIE TIGRV cos crits ESE o EEOAE Second day term closes 


Evening Term (81% weeks) 
June 15 and 16, Wednesday and Thursday 


Continuing students’ registration 


June 17 and 18, Friday and Saturday....... New students’ registration 
FUNCT AO R MONARY -i ois 0:6 5, 1s 5.6.0) 55610! E Ed 6 So. Eaa Sis 6. EE andae Classes begin 
Ia Eh L inoa a Foch sci E ore fos ole ele'e: sve seas co? pe Independence Day, Holiday 
UFR LOS TAAN. aE «ssc anole a ari aeiaai Evening term closes 
Fall Semester, 1960 


September 13, 14 and 15, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday 
Continuing students’ registration 
September 15, 16 and 17, Thursday, Friday and Saturday 
New students’ registration 
Sopiamber L9, Monday. o anaa ntaa a a Classes begin 
November 15, Tuesday. .Last date for filing application for graduation 
November 24 and 25, Thursday and Friday....Thanksgiving Holiday 
December 19 to January 2, inclusive.............. Christmas vacation 
January ZL, Saturday oee sosea ae ide Bang Semester closes 


Accelerated Programs 
for Persons Expecting to Enter 
Military Service 


At all times it is possible for students at Roosevelt University to accel- 
erate their programs to the extent that their time and ability permit. 
This opportunity, made possible by the University’s day, evening and 
Saturday schedules and its “around-the-calendar” plan of operation, 
is especially important today when many young men and women de- 
sire to complete as much of their education as possible before entering 
the service. 

For the benefit of students who are drafted or called into military 
service during any semester, the University has made special provision 
so that such students may either receive credit for the work taken or a 
tuition refund, depending upon the circumstances in each case. 


Service Personnel 


Roosevelt University offers off-duty educational opportunities to all 
Armed Forces personnel in accordance with their individual interests. 
Service personnel will find the curriculum especially helpful as a supple- 
ment to their military career. The evening program is well designed to 
meet the needs of those individuals already in positions involving vari- 
ous degrees of executive responsibility as well as those looking forward 
to such positions. 

Roosevelt University follows recommendations of the American 
Council on Education when evaluating Armed Forces Institute credit 
and college level courses taken in the Armed Forces Service School 
Program. 
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Requirements for Admission 


(For information regarding requirements for admission in the Graduate 
Division, see the Graduate Division catalog.) 


Regular Undergraduate Students 


1. FRESHMEN 


A. Admission is by examination for freshmen entering directly 
from high school and for transfer students with less than 
thirty semester hours of advanced standing credit (exclusive 
of physical education and R.O.T.C.). 

B. Students whose entrance examination scores show poor read- 
ing skills are required to enroll in remedial reading in their 
first semester. 


2. UPPERCLASSMEN 


A. Upperclassmen are those who have thirty semester hours or 
more of advanced standing credit (exclusive of physical edu- 
cation and R.O.T.C.). Such students are admitted on the basis 
of official transcripts indicating ability to do creditable college 
work. 

B. Junior College credit is limited to work taken in the freshman 
and sophomore years. After the completion of two years of 
college credit (66 semester hours), no additional credit will 
be granted for work taken in a junior college. 


3. GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


A. All regular students must make application and file transcripts 
of credit with the Admissions Office well in advance of the 
opening of the semester for which they seek admission. No 
students are considered as being officially admitted until such 
transcripts are received. 

B. Fifteen acceptable units of accredited high school work must 
be presented, including three units of English or the equivalent. 
Students who can present fifteen acceptable units but do not 
meet the English requirement, or who are graduates of an 
accredited high school but fall short of presenting fifteen ac- 
ceptable units, are admitted on condition. Conditions must be 
removed within the first year in residence. 

C. “D” grades or the equivalent in freshman English composition 
are not accepted by transfer. Such work must be repeated 
in the first semester in residence in the University. 
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Requirements of Admission 


D. Students who are admitted but who are not in good academic 
standing at other institutions are placed on probation upon 
entering the University. 

E. All regular students, whether from high school or other col- 
leges, are required to take a physical examination during the 
first semester at the University. This applies to part-time as 
well as full-time regular students. 


Special Undergraduate Students 


1. Persons who have completed high school, or who have attended 
another college, may be admitted as special students if they do not 
plan to pursue a degree program or a pre-professional curriculum 
at Roosevelt University. In some cases the entrance examination 
will be required before eligibility can be determined. Official 
transcripts of previous work need not be presented; the Director 
of Admissions will investigate the previous academic standing of 
such students. 

2. Mature students who did not complete high school may be ad- 
mitted as special students, if they are twenty-one years of age or 
over, and if in the judgment of the Dean and the instructor they 
are qualified to pursue the desired courses. In some cases the 
entrance examination will be required before eligibility can be 
determined. The Dean may admit as special students, persons who 
are under twenty-one years of age if they make satisfactory scores 
on the entrance examination. Special students are reminded, how- 
ever, that a high school diploma is specifically required by state 
boards for entrance into certain occupations and professions. 

3. Special students who are admitted on probation will be dismissed 
for poor scholarship at the end of their first semester if they do 
not maintain a grade point average of 1.80. 

4, Special students in good standing may petition to change to 
regular status by applying at the Office of the Registrar. Such 
students may be required to take the entrance examination, if it 
was not required of them when they were registered as special 
students. They must also present official transcripts of previous 
high school and college work before the Registrar will review the 
petition for a change of status. 

5. Special students who are permitted to change to regular status 
are reminded that not more than thirty semester hours earned 
under the special classification may be counted toward a degree 
at Roosevelt University. 
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Requirements for Admission 


Foreign Students 


Roosevelt University is approved by the United States Immigration 
and Naturalization Service to accept students who desire entry to this 
country on a “student visa” or as “visitors.” A foreign student who 
has been admitted to the United States to study at another educational 
institution will not be considered for admission to Roosevelt University 
until he has completed satisfactorily at least one semester in the school 
which originally admitted him, or in some other accredited institution. 

Students on temporary visas must meet strict requirements when 
submitting applications for admission. The application, school records, 
and other required information must be on file in the Admissions Office 
by August 1 for the fall semester; December 15 for the spring semester; 
and May 1 for the summer term. Applications received later than the 
above dates will be processed automatically for the following semester. 

The following are the major steps in the clearing of the admission of 
foreign students. The prospective student must: 

1. Obtain an “application for admission” blank from the Director of 
Admissions and complete it properly. 

2. Present official foreign credentials of all secondary school and 
university work completed. An English translation must accompany the 
school record. 

3. Write a letter in English giving supplementary information re- 
garding his educational plans and ability to read and speak the Eng- 
lish language. 

4. Provide a letter from a sponsor in the Chicago area stating that 
housing has been or will be arranged. 

5. Submit an affidavit from a parent, guardian, sponsor, or other 
financially responsible person, guaranteeing his financial support while 
attending Roosevelt University. 

6. Return all completed documents, forms, and affidavits to the Di- 
rector of Admissions by the stated deadline (see above). 

7. Pass successfully an English language test prescribed by the 
University, as a condition precedent to admission. Instructions will 
be mailed to each applicant concerning arrangements for the examina- 
tion, for which a fee will be charged. 

8. If admitted, pay full tuition for his first semester at the time of 
registration. 

A student admitted on a “student visa” or as a “visitor” should not 
plan to pay his way by employment. The immigration laws strictly for- 
bid this, except in cases of unanticipated emergency; even in such 
cases, permission to work must be obtained from the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service. 
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Requirements of Admission 


Foreign students are required to carry hospital and/or health in- 
surance which is acceptable to the University. The insurance offered 
through the Health Service meets this requirement. (See page 60.) 
Meeting the requirement of insurance is necessary to registration. 

Inquiries concerning academic life, financial problems, or other 
matters not stated in this section should be directed to the Foreign 
Student Adviser. 


Non-Credit Students 


Students are admitted to a number of non-credit programs of study 
without regard to age and previous education. A “non-credit program” 
is one in which there are normally no examinations and no credits 
that can be applied toward a college or university degree. Among these 
programs are the following: 

THE AMERICAN STUDIES (for the foreign born) 

THE PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT OF THE CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 

THE LABOR EDUCATION DIVISION 

THE PUBLIC LECTURES, CONFERENCES, AND INSTITUTES 

THE FILM SOCIETY 


Admission and Housing 


In so far as possible the University attempts to serve out-of-town stu- 
dents as well as local residents. The University does not have any dormi- 
tories, and out-of-town students must make their own arrangements for 
living quarters. Non-resident students under twenty-one will be ad- 
mitted only upon condition that their applications are accompanied by 
a letter from parent or guardian stating that suitable housing arrange- 
ments have been made. 
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Programs of Study 


The programs of study of Roosevelt University are designed to meet a 
number of educational needs, and to provide for both general and 
specialized education. Undergraduate programs lead to five degrees: 
the Bachelor of Arts, the Bachelor of Science, the Bachelor of Science 
in Business Administration, the Bachelor of Music, and the Bachelor 
of Music Education. Approximately forty fields of concentration are 
available in the three colleges of the University. A fourth division, the 
Labor Education Division, offers special classes for union officers and 
members. There are also graduate programs leading to the Master’s 
degree in fields listed below under “The Graduate Division.” Individual 
counseling and group activities supplement the more formal learning 
processes which go on in classroom, laboratory, and studio. 

There are five instructional colleges or divisions: 


THE COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 

THE COLLEGE oF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
THe Curcaco MusicaL COLLEGE 

THE GRADUATE DIVISION 

THE DIVISION oF LABOR EDUCATION 


Each college is organized into departments as follows: 


The College of Arts and Sciences 


Departments: 
Biology Modern Languages 
Chemistry Philosophy 
Economics Physics 
Education and Art Political Science 
History Psychology 
English and Speech Sociology 


Mathematics and Engineering Science 


The College of Business Administration 


Departments: Other Programs: 
Accounting Business Law 
Economics Business Teacher Education 
Finance Foreign Trade 
Management and Personnel Real Estate 
Administration Secretarial Practice 


Marketing and Advertising 
15 


Programs of Study 
The Chicago Musical College 


Departments: 
Music Education Theory, Composition, 
Orchestral Instruments and Music History 
Piano Voice 


The detailed programs of study of each of the three foregoing col- 
leges are set out in the appropriate college catalogs. 


The Graduate Division 


Roosevelt University offers programs of graduate study leading to 
the Master’s degree in the following departments: 


Accounting Music Education 

Applied Music Music Theory and Composition 
Chemistry Philosophy 

Economics Political Science 

Education Psychology 

English Social Science 

History 


Graduate courses are offered in the evening hours as well as in the 
daytime. (Graduate courses in Chemistry are offered only during the 
evening.) These advanced courses are open to persons who have earned 
a bachelor’s degree or equivalent in an accredited college or university 
and who can satisfy specific course prerequisites. 


Application for admission to graduate study should be addressed to: 


Mr. Howard G. Winebrenner, Director of Admissions, 
Roosevelt University 

430 S. Michigan Avenue, 

Chicago 5, Illinois. 


Admission as a Regular graduate student and as a candidate for the 
Master’s degree is contingent upon a B- or better grade average in 
the student’s senior college record. 

Detailed information about offerings and regulations is contained 
in the Graduate Catalog and the current Schedule of Graduate Classes. 
For appointment with the graduate adviser, telephone the Dean of the 
- Graduate Division or the appropriate graduate department. 

The deadline for applications for scholarships, grants-in-aid, and 
assistantships is April 1. Application for admission to graduate study 
may be made at any time, but should be filed well in advance of the 
term in which study is contemplated. 
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Programs of Study 
Programs Described in Other Bulletins 


American Studies 


Under a grant from the Emil Schwarzhaupt Foundation, classes in 
the English language and American citizenship have been made avail- 
able to Americans of recent immigration. 


Correspondence Study 


A number of courses are offered by the Correspondence Study Divi- 
sion. They are standard three-semester-hour units in the liberal arts, 
sciences, and business administration curricula. 

Correspondence study is provided for the benefit of students who 
cannot attend regular classes. 

The student receives a study guide which organizes his reading and 
other work into sixteen assignments. Each assignment requires that a 
paper be mailed to the Correspondence Study Division. There are three 
examinations in each course and they must be completed in not less 
than eight weeks, nor more than a year. 

For fees, regulations about eligibility, and other details, write the 
Director of the Correspondence Study Division. 

The courses that may be taken by Correspondence Study are as 
follows: 

Business Law 201 (Contracts, Agency, Partnerships, Corporations) 

Economics 101 (Introduction to Economics) 

Economics 102 (Economic Principles) 

Economics 236 (Intermediate Statistics—also listed as Political Sci- 

ence 236 and Sociology 276) 

History 105 (Main Currents in American History) 

Literature 202 (Masterpieces of European Literature) 

Management 101 (Introduction to Business) 

Mathematics 100 (Intermediate Algebra) 

Mathematics 101 (Plane Trigonometry) 

Mathematics 102 (College Algebra) 

Mathematics 103 (Analytic Geometry) 

Philosophy 101 (Philosophies of Life) 

Philosophy 210 (Logic) 

Physical Science 101 (Astronomy, Geology, Meteorology) 

Physical Science 102 (Physics, Chemistry) 

Political Science 101 (American Government) 

Sociology 101 (Introduction to Sociology) 

Sociology 230 (Social Disorganization) 
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Programs of Study 


Statistics 235 (Introduction to Statistical Methods—also listed as 
Economics 234, Education 235, Political Science 234, and So- 
ciology 275) 


The Labor Education Division 


This Division organizes classes and conferences and offers educa- 
tional services for union officers and members. These activities are not 
subject to the general college rules concerning admissions and credits. 
Collective bargaining methods, union administration, labor legislation, 
industrial engineering techniques, labor history, and many other sub- 
jects of interest to union men and women are offered in six-week and 
eight-week courses, both in the University and in union halls. Institutes 
and lectures by distinguished laber, government, and professional lead- 
ers are also presented. 


Public Lectures and Conferences 


Public lectures and lecture-discussions are offered every week during 
the greater part of the year. The Roosevelt University Institutes and 
Conferences aim to focus the attention of the school and the community 
upon important problems which require the cooperation of the various 
arts, sciences, and professions. 
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Degree and Certificate Programs 


in Business Administration 


The principal objective of the College of Business Administration of 
Roosevelt University is to meet the need for effective business education 
in modern society. 

The University’s accessibility enables it to offer a complete course in 
college business training at various periods of the day and evening 
when students who are employed, or who live at a distance, can best 
make time-allocation for such training. It also enables the University 
to employ business and professional men of exceptionally high caliber 
for part-time instructional service, who can arrange time for teaching 
with a minimum disruption of other schedules. A survey of the faculty 
shows that Roosevelt business courses are taught by a staff which aver- 
ages many years of full-time experience in business affairs. 

The curriculum is devised to provide business training that will 
contribute to vocational success and social responsibility. It is recog- 
nized that successful business training must combine a broad knowl- 
edge of facts and principles with good work-habits and experience in the 
solution of problems. This combination should shorten the apprentice- 
ship of those who aspire to leadership in business and comparable op- 
portunities in the business side of government and of other social 
institutions. 

Specifically, the College of Business Administration undertakes to 
supply business training at the college level for the following purposes: 

1. Vocational. Mental training for efficient service in business and 

thus for the future economic security of the individual. 


2. Leadership. Broad factual information plus experience in the 
solution of problems that will provide graduates with a superior 
foundation for advancement and leadership in the business com- 
munity. 

3. Social responsibility. Presentation of the facts and skills of com- 
merce and industry from such perspectives that students will 
grasp the social responsibilities of business, so that their business 
leadership will help to build a sound and enduring as well as 
profitable economy. 

4, Personal equipment. For non-business students, to help them meet 
the economic problems of everyday life with more success than 
has been customary in many occupations. For this purpose skills 
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are taught such as accounting and salesmanship, and the student 
is given an introduction to the essentials of personal finance, in- 
surance, credit, investments, budgeting, and property ownership. 
In practice, the College of Business Administration uses the customary 
divisions of business education to provide some specialization in occu- 
pational fields (senior college work) after four semesters of “basic 
training” at the junior college level. Five such divisions of the College’s 
business education program have departmental status. They are: Ac- 
counting, Economics, Finance, Management and Personnel Adminis- 
tration, Marketing and Advertising. The College also provides an in- 
terdepartmental degree in business teacher training. In addition, there 
is provision for relatively extensive training in the fields of real estate, 
business law, secretarial practice, and foreign trade. 


Bachelor of Science in Business 
Administration 


Requirements for Degree 

The degree of Bachelor of Science in Business Administration is con- 
ferred upon regular students in good standing who have completed 120 
semester hours of work in conformity with the requirements listed 
below: 


1. All Business Administration students must satisfy the following 
requirements in liberal arts to provide a background of well- 
rounded general education: 


A. TRAINING IN THE USE OF OUR LANGUAGE 
English 101, 102 (Composition I and II) * 
Speech 101 (Fundamentals of Speech) 
English 215 (Business Writing), or 
English 270 (Advanced Writing), or 
Management 350 (Business Reports) 


B. THE STUDY OF OUR CULTURAL HERITAGE 
English 201 (Introduction to Literature), or 
Art 101 (The Enjoyment of the Fine Arts), or 
Music 100 (The Enjoyment of Music) 
History 101 (Main Currents in European History), or 
History 105 (Main Currents in American History) 
Philosophy 101 (Philosophies of Life), or 
Philosophy 205 (Introduction to Philosophy recommended for 
students in junior or senior year) 


*Students entering Roosevelt University with advanced standing who have not satisfactorily 
completed this requirement must take the appropriate courses in their earliest semesters 
at Roosevelt University. 
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Degree and Certificate Programs in Business Administration 


C. THE STUDY OF MAN AND HIS ENVIRONMENT 

The Social Sciences: 
Economics 101 (Introduction to Economics) 
Economics 102 (Economic Principles) 
Political Science 101 (American Government) 
The Life Sciences: 
Physical Science 101 (The Physical Universe) 
Physical Science 102 (The Physical Universe) 
Biology 101 (Human Biology I), or one semester of labora- 
tory Biology 
Psychology 101 (Psychology of Everyday Life), or 
Psychology 102 (Foundations of General Psychology) 

D. In addition to the above courses, students are required to take 
six additional hours selected from courses offered by the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences (exclusive of Economics). This 
selection must be approved by the adviser of the student’s 
major department. 


. All Business Administration students must complete at least 60 
semester hours in Business Administration, which must include 
Accounting 101, 102; Management 101; Finance 101; Marketing 
101; and a major sequence of at least 24 semester hours in 
courses numbered 200 or above in one of the major fields of con- 
centration. None of the courses listed as liberal arts requirements 
under Section 1 may be counted as Business Administration credit. 
No liberal arts courses will be counted toward Business Adminis- 
tration credit unless the department specifically requires its stu- 
dents to take such courses. 


Regulations concerning the kind and quantity of course credits: 

A. At least 48 hours of work completed satisfactorily in courses 
numbered 200 or above. 

B. Thirty semester hours of professional work from an accredited 
professional school may be presented for graduation provided 
these professional credits have been earned after the comple- 
tion of at least 30 semester hours of work in liberal arts or 
business administration subjects. To have his professional 
school credits accepted, the student must have been in good 
standing when leaving the professional school. 

C. A student may become a candidate for graduation when he has 
completed all requirements towards a Bachelor of Science in 
Business Administration degree and can present credit in 120 
semester hours of work, exclusive of physical education, with 
an average grade of C or better. 
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D. At least 24 semester hours of acceptable work must have been 
passed with a grade of C or better. A department may estab- 
lish a more strict requirement. See the statement describing 
the requirements of your major department in the alphabetical 
listings, pages 29 to 57. 

E. At least 30 semester hours of acceptable work must be com- 
pleted at Roosevelt University during the candidate’s junior 
or senior year. 

F. Not more than 15 semester hours of credit in Secretarial 
Practice may be offered in fulfillment of the graduation re- 
quirements. 

4. Candidates for graduation are required to attend the graduation 
convocation. 


Programs of Study 


A number of study programs are suggested for the varied and par- 
ticular needs of the student body, leading either to a degree or certifi- 
cate. Students not interested in a full study program but who wish 
work in specific subjects may enroll for individual classes, selecting 
from many specialized offerings. 


Degree Programs 


Students working for the degree of Bachelor of Science in Business 
Administration may major in any of the following fields: 


1. Accounting 5. Management 

2. Business Teacher Education 6. Marketing 

3. Economics 7. Personnel Administration 
4. Finance 


An outline of requirements for concentration in the above seven 
fields may be found in the respective pages of this catalog describing 
the courses for those fields. 

An interdepartmental major sequence may be presented in two re- 
lated departments if it includes at least 30 semester hours exclusive of 
introductory courses. More than half of the work must be in one depart- 
ment. The sequences must have the approval of both department chair- 
men and the Dean. 


Pre-Legal Program* 
Students who desire to fulfill the requirements for the Bachelor of 


*Pre-legal programs leading to the Bachelor of Arts degree are described on page 93 of the 
College of Arts and Sciences catalog. 
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Science in Business Administration degree in addition to a law degree 
should read the following statement carefully: 

In most cases it is possible to take a bachelor’s degree upon comple- 
tion of three years of work in Roosevelt University and one year in a 
professional school, provided that care is used in choosing the appro- 
priate courses. The educational advisers will be glad to help students 
plan their programs so as to meet the requirements for both degrees 
in the least time possible. 

Students who have successfully completed one or more years of work 
and are in good standing in an accredited law school may apply up to 
thirty semester hours of professional work toward the degree require- 
ments. This does not waive the major sequence requirement for gradua- 
tion, but such professional courses as are approved by the appropriate 
department chairman may be included in the major sequences. 

Candidates who offer thirty semester hours of professional work 
toward a degree must spend their junior or senior year in residence 
at Roosevelt University. 


Certificate Programs 


The Certificate in Business Administration offers students an oppor- 
tunity to secure a good academic background in a special field of con- 
centration with which to supplement practical experience or to acquaint 
students with some vocational activity in the business world. While a 
certificate may not give the student a well-rounded liberal education, 
many certificate students return to complete their education and secure 
a Bachelor of Science in Business Administration degree. 

Certificate programs are now offered in Accounting, Advertising, 
Credit Management, Foreign Trade, Office Administration, Personnel 
Administration, Purchasing Administration, Real Estate, and Secretari- 
al Practice. Work completed for the certificate may be applied toward 
a degree. 


Requirements for Certificate 


Regular or special students in good standing are eligible candidates 
for the Certificate in Business Administration. This may be secured 
on completion of 48 semester hours in vo ational fields represented in 
the business administration curriculum. Thus the student who takes 
six semester hours in the evening, or otherwise, for four years may re- 
ceive this certification, provided that at least 24 semester hours shall 
have been completed at Roosevelt University. 

The sequences outlined below are illustrative of the certificate pro- 
gram for evening students. 
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Certificate in Accounting 


Sem. Hrs. 
3 


3 
3 


Qə w w w 


Liberal Arts and General 
Business Courses 
Economics 101—Introd. to 

Economics 
Bus. Law 201—Bus. Law I 
Bus. Law 202—Bus. Law 
II 
Eng. 101—Composition I 
Eng. 102—Composition I 
Finance 101—Introd. to 
Business Finance 
Finance 200—Business Fi- 
nance 
Management 101—Introd. 
to Business 


Sem. Hrs. 
3 


3 
3 
3 


Oo 


Accounting 
Courses 

Acct. 101—Introd. to Ac- 
counting I 

Acct. 102—Introd. to Ac- 
counting II 

Acct. 203—Introd. to Cost 
Accounting 

Acct. 205—Intermediate 
Accounting 

Acct. 220—Adv. Account’g. 

Acct. 255—Income Tax 
Procedure 

Acct. 323—Accounting 
Prob. of Consolidations 

Acct. 330—Principles of 
Auditing 


For those students intending to take the C.P.A. examination, the 
following post-certificate courses are suggested: 


Sem. Hrs. 


Liberal Arts and General 
Business Courses 


3 | Bus. Law 203—Bus. Law 


MI 


Certificate in Advertising 


Sem. Hrs. 
3 


3 
3 
3 


Oo w 


Liberal Arts and General 
Business Courses 
Econ. 101—Introd. to Eco- 

nomics 
Eng. 101—Composition I 
Eng. 102—Composition II 
Management 245—(Pre- 
requisite Psych. 101 or 
102) Bus. Psychology 
Mkt. 101—Prin. of Mar- 


keting 

Mkt. 201—Case Studies in 
Marketing 

Mkt. 210—Retail Mer- 
chandising 

Mkt. 220—(Pre. Mgt. 


101) Sales Training 
Mkt. 303— (Pre. Mkt. 224) 
Industrial Marketing 
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Sem. Hrs. 
3 


3 


Accounting 
Courses 
Acct. 333—Advanced Au- 
diting 
Acct. 460—C.P.A. Rev. I 
Acct. 461—C.P.A. Rev. II 


Advertising 
Courses 

Adv. 231—Prin. of Adver- 
tising 

Adv. 233—Advertising Me- 
dia 

Adv. 235—Adyv. Copy 
Writing and Layout 

Adv. 236—Basic Drawing 
for Students of Adver- 
tising 

Adv. 237—Adv. Produc- 
tion and the Graphic 
Arts 

Adv. 240—Radio and Tele- 
vision Advertising 

Adv. 350—Advertising 
Campaigns 


Degree and Certificate Programs in Business Administration 


Certificate in Credit Management 


Sem. Hrs. 


Oo ww 
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Liberal Arts and General 
Business Courses 
Acct. 101—Introd. to Ac- 

counting I 
Acct. 102—Introd. to Ac- 
counting IT 
Bus. Law 201—Bus. Law I 
Bus. Law 202—Bus. Law II 
Econ. 101—Introd. to Econ. 
Eng. 101—Composition I 
Eng. 102—Composition II 
Eng. 215—Bus. Writing 
Mgt. 101—Introd. to Bus. 
Met. 220—Prin. of Office 
Management 
Mkt. 101—Prin. of Mar- 
keting 


Sem. Hrs. 


ww wo Ww 


Finance 

Courses 

Fin. 101—Introd. to Fi- 
nance 

Fin. 200—Business Fi- 
nance 

Fin. 210—Money and 
Banking 

Fin. 250—Credit Manage- 
ment 

Fin. 252—Fin. Statement 
Analysis 


Students desiring to apply for the Associate or Fellow Award of the 
National Institute of Credit granted by the National Association of 
Credit Men should contact that organization or consult the Finance 
Department or the Business Administration Office for further in- 


formation. 


Certificate in Foreign Trade 


Sem. Hrs. 
3 


3 
3 
4 


w o wo & 


Liberal Arts and General 
Business Courses 
Economics 101—Introd. to 

Economics 
English 101—Comp. I 
English 102—Comp. I 
French, German, Italian, 
Russian, or Spanish 101 
—Elementary 
French, German, Italian, 
_ Russian, or Spanish 102 
—Elementary 
French, German, Italian, 
Russian or Spanish 253 
—Intermediate 
Finance 101—Introd. 
Business Finance 
Management 101—Introd. 
to Business 
Marketing 101—Prin. 
Marketing 
Management 240—Eco- 
nomic Geography 
Geography 201—Introd. to 
Geography 


to 


of 
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Sem. Hrs. 
2 


2 
2 


Foreign Trade 
Courses 

Foreign Trade 101—Ex- 
port Trade Practice 

Foreign Trade 102—Im- 
port Trade Practice 

Foreign Trade 201—Ap- 
plied Export Marketing 

Foreign Trade 211—Ap- 
plied Import Practice 

Foreign Trade 220—Sur- 
vey of Selected Foreign 
Markets 

Foreign Trade 230—For- 
eign Trade Finance 

Foreign Trade 240—For- 
eign Trade Traffic 

Foreign Trade 250—Ex- 
port Advertising 


Degree and Certificate Programs in Business Administration 


_ In addition to the above requirements it is recommended, but not 
required, that students who wish to take additional courses select them 
from the following list: 
Advertising 231—Prin. of Advertising 
Business Law 201—Bus. Law I 
Courses in Culture Studies 
Economics 270—International Trade 


and Finance 
Finance 210—Money and Banking 


Marketing 220—Sales Training 
Political Science 250—International Re- 


lations 


Secretarial Practice 111—Typewriting I 
Secretarial Practice 112—Typewriting II 


Certificate in Office Management 


Sem. Hrs. 
3 


w w w w w w 
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Liberal Arts and General 
Business Courses 
Acct. 101—Introd. to Ac- 

counting I 
Acct. 102—Introd. to Ac- 
counting IT 
Bus. Law 201—Bus. Law I 
Eng. 101—Composition I 
Eng. 102—Composition II 
Eng. 215—Bus. Writing 
Speech 10]—Fund. of 
Speech 
Elective 


Sem. Hrs. 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


3 
3 


Management and Person- 
nel Admin. Courses 
Mgt. 101—Introd. to Bus. 
Mgt. 220—Prin. of Office 
Management 

Mgt. 221—Prob. of Office 
Management 

Mgt. 245—Bus. Psych. 
(Pre. Psych. 101 or 102) 

Met. 320—Systems and 
Procedures 

Mgt. 321—Electronic Data 
Processing 

Mgt. 350—Bus. Reports 

Pers. Adm. 210—Person- 
nel Administration 


Elective and optional courses should be chosen from among the 
following: Management 200, 260; Business Law 202; Economics 234; 
Finance 250, 270. 


Certificate in Personnel Administration 


Sem. Hrs. 


Go w w %w os) Go Gə oe) 


Liberal Arts and General 


Business Courses 


Acct. 101—Introd. to Ac- 


counting I 

Econ. 101—Introd. to Eco- 
nomics 

Econ. 102—Economic 
Principles 

Econ. 234—Elem. Statis- 
tics 

Economics 315—Economic 
Problems of Labor 

Eng. 101—Composition I 

Eng. 102—Composition II 

Speech 10]—Fund. of 
Speech 


Sem. Hrs. 
3 


o U vo & 
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Personnel Administration 

and Management Courses 

Pers. Adm. 210—Person- 
nel Administration 

Pers. Adm. 220—Employ- 
ment Techniques 

Pers. Adm. 230—Employ- 
ee-Employer Relations 

Pers. Adm. 260—Super- 
visory and Employee 
Training 

Pers. Adm. 340—Job 
Eval. and Merit Rat’g 

Mgt. 101—Introd. to Bus. 

Mgt. 200—Industrial Mgt. 

or 

Mgt. 220—Prin. of Office 
Management 

Mgt. 245—Bus. Psych. 
(Pre. Psych. 101 or 102) 


> 


Degree and Certificate Programs in Business Administration 


Personnel Administration 350 (Theory and Use of Tests) is recom- 
mended but not required. 


Certificate in Purchasing Administration 


Sem. Hrs. 


w Ww Ww w ww w os) w w w 


Liberal Arts and General 
Business Courses 
Acct. 101—Introd. to Ac- 
counting I 

Acct. 102—Introd. to Ac- 
counting II 

Acct. 203—Introd. to Cost 
Accounting 

Econ. 101—Introd. to Eco- 
nomics 

Eng. 101—Composition I 

Eng. 102—Composition II 

Eng. 215—Bus. Writing 

Bus. Law 201—Bus. Law I 

Bus. Law 202—Bus. Law II 

Finance 210—Money and 
Banking (Pre. Econ. 
101 and Fin. 101) 

Marketing 101—Principles 
of Marketing 


Certificate in Real Estate 


Sem. Hrs. 
3 


3 
3 


Management 
Courses 

Mgt. 101—Introd. to Busi- 
ness 

Mgt. 200—Industrial Met. 

Mgt. 220—Prin. of Office 
Management 

Mgt. 260—Purchasing 

Mgt. 262—Purchasing 
Problems 


A comprehensive sequence of subjects is offered in the field of Real 
Estate Principles and Practices. The following suggested program has 


the approval of the Chicago Real Estate Board. 


Sem. Hrs. 


a) w w w w (sx) w w ww ww 


Liberal Arts and General 
Business Courses 
Acct. 101—Introd. to Ac- 
counting I 

Acct. 102—Introd. to Ac- 
counting II 

Bus. Law 201—Bus. Law I 

Bus. Law 202—Bus. Law 
II 

Econ. 101—Introd. to Eco- 
nomics 

Eng. 101—Composition I 

Eng. 102—Composition II 

Eng. 215—Bus. Writing 

Fin. 210—Money and 
Banking 

Econ. 102—Economic 
Principles 
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Sem. Hrs. 


2 
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Real Estate 
Courses 

R.E. 111—Real Estate 
Practice 

R.E. 230—Real Property 
Law 

R.E. 231—Real Estate 
Conveyancing 

R.E. 250—Real Estate 
Brokerage 

R.E. 261—Property Man- 
agement 

R.E. 275—Property Insur- 
ance 

R.E. 285—Real Estate 
Valuations 

R.E. 286—Advanced Real 
Estate Appraisals 

Elective in Real Estate 


Degree and Certificate Programs in Business Administration 


Certificate in Secretarial Practice 


Sem. Hrs. 


w Ww w a we Ww Ww 


wo 


Liberal Arts and General 
Business Courses 
Acct. 101—Introd. to Ac- 

counting I 
Acct. 102—Introd. to Ac- 
counting II 
Econ. 101—Introd. to Eco- 
nomics 
Eng. 101—Composition I 
Eng. 102—Composition II 
Eng. 215—Bus. Writing 
Mgt. 101—Introd. to Bus. 
Met. 220—Prin. of Office 
Management 
Elective 


Sem. Hrs. 
3 


2 
3 
2 


Secretarial Practice 
Courses 

Sec. Pr. 101—Gregg Short- 
hand I 

Sec. Pr. 111—Typewriting 
I 

Sec. Pr. 102—Gregg Short- 
hand II 

Sec. Pr. 112—Typewriting 
II 

Sec. Pr. 103—Gregg Short- 
hand III 

Sec. Pr. 104—Gregg Short- 
hand IV 

Sec. Pr. 113—Typewriting 
III 

Sec. Pr. 120—Office Ma- 


chines 
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Sequences and Description 
of Courses” 


In general, course numbers ranging from 100 to 199 indicate that 
the course is open to freshmen as well as to other students. Courses 
numbered 200 or above are not open to freshmen. 

Courses numbered 300 or above are open to juniors, seniors, and 
graduate students. 

Courses numbered 400 or above are normally open only to graduate 
students. 

All courses scheduled in any one semester are offered tentatively. If 
registrations in any course are too small to justify giving it, the course 
will be withdrawn. Additional courses may be offered if sufficient inter- 
est is evidenced. 

Each course carries three semester hours of credit, unless otherwise 
stated. 


Accounting 


Certificate in Accounting: See program outlined on page 24. 

The Accounting program of courses is designed to achieve three major 
objectives: 

1. Provide general business administration and liberal arts students 
with an understanding of the development and use of the account- 
ing records and statements. For this purpose a two-semester course 
is given which covers the development and use of the records, 
accounts, and statements of merchandising and manufacturing 
concerns whether organized as proprietorships, partnerships, or 
corporations. 

2. Provide non-accounting business administration majors with the 
further accounting courses they need to strengthen them in their 
fields of specialty. Thus, industrial management and marketing 
majors are offered courses in cost accounting and budgeting, while 
finance majors may take courses in advanced accounting theory, 
investment mathematics, and the analysis of financial statements. 

3. Provide for those students interested in accounting as a profes- 
sion the courses needed to prepare them for work as the auditor, 
cost accountant, or comptroller of a single business; or as a 


*For description of courses in the College of Arts and Sciences, the Chicago Musical College, 
and the Graduate Division, see special catalogs issued by those divisions. 
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Accounting 


public accountant. To attain this professional training goal, the 
Department offers each year in either the day or evening division 
courses in: 


Elementary Cost Accounting Specific Industries 
Advanced Cost Accounting Elementary Auditing 
Intermediate Accounting Advanced Auditing 
Theory Consolidated Statements 
Advanced Accounting Theory Budgetary Control 
Elementary Federal Taxes Governmental Accounting 
Advanced Federal Taxes C.P.A. Review 
Mathematics of Accounting Systems Methods 


Accounting Problems 


Proficiency examinations in Accounting: Credit toward graduation 
is granted up to nine semester hours for satisfactory completion of the 
proficiency examinations in accounting. See the regulations as listed 
on page 71. 

Major in Accounting (degree requirements) : 


E 


2. 


Accounting students must complete the liberal arts courses as 
specified in paragraph 1 on page 20. 

Accounting students must complete these elementary business ad- 
ministration courses: Accounting 101, 102; Management 101; 
Marketing 101; and Finance 101. 


. The following courses must also be completed: Accounting 203, 


205, 220, 255, 323, 330, 333, and one additional accounting 
course; Business Law 201, 202, 203; Finance, 200, and any other 
finance course numbered above 200. 


. To complete the 60 semester-hour business administration require- 


ment, accounting students must complete six additional semester 
hours of work in the College of Business Administration. 


. To complete the 120 semester hours required for graduation, stu- 


dents must complete an additional 12 semester hours of elective 
credit. 


The above degree requirements supplement those listed on pages 
20 to 22. 


101. INTRODUCTION TO AccountTinec I. No prerequisite. Covers: fundamental book- 


keeping; basis of accounting; simple financial statements; control ac- 
counts; simple interest; promissory notes; capital and revenue expendi- 
tures; depreciation; forms of business organization; and partnership 
accounts, 


102. INTRODUCTION TO Accountinc II. Prerequisite, Accounting 101. Presents the 


accounts of corporations and manufacturing businesses. Treats extensively: 
capital stocks; surplus; dividends; long-term debt; investments; manu- 
facturing costs; and manufacturing statements. 
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203. INTRODUCTION TO Cost AccountTinc. Prerequisite, Accounting 102. A study 
of the theory and technique of cost determination under the job lot and 
process methods of cost finding. Special attention is given to the methods 
of factory burden distribution, the control of factory burden, and the 
analysis and disposition of unabsorbed factory burden. 


205. INTERMEDIATE ACCOUNTING. Prerequisite, Accounting 203. A study of advanced 
accounting theory on subjects as receivables; tangible and intangible fixed 
assets; investments; liabilities; funds; and reserves. 


206. GOVERNMENTAL AccouNTING. Prerequisite, Accounting 203. The accounting 
principles and practices of governmental organizations, including fund ac- 
counting, revenues and expenditures, assets and liabilities, and reporting. 


220. ADVANCED AccouNTING. Prerequisite, Accounting 205. A continuation of 
Accounting 205 on subjects such as: analysis of working capital; applica- 
tion of funds statement; partnerships; consignments; ventures; installment 
sales; receiver’s accounts and statements. 


255. Income Tax Law anp Procepure. Prerequisite, Accounting 102. A course 
dealing mainly, but not exclusively, with the federal income taxes of the 
individual, Problems are assigned to give the student practice in the 
preparation of income tax returns for individuals. 


Courses OPEN TO BotH UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE STUDENTS 


301. AccounTinc PROBLEMS. Prerequisite, Accounting 220. A laboratory course 
intended to give the student proficiency in the technique of solving problems 
covering the fields of both general and cost accounting. 


315. MATHEMATICS OF ACCOUNTING. Prerequisite, Accounting 205. Treats of the 
mathematics of simple and compound interest; insurance; logarithms; 
linear algebraic equations; investments; inventories; depreciation; and of 
the application of such mathematics to practical accounting problems. 


323. ACCOUNTING PROBLEMS OF CONSOLIDATIONS, EsTATES, AND Trusts. Pre- 
requisite, Accounting 205. A continuation of Accounting 220. Attention is 
centered on consolidated statements and the accounting problems of estates 
and trusts. 


330. PRINCIPLES or AUDITING. Prerequisite, Accounting 220. A study of auditing 
principles and accepted procedures, including the preparation of working 
papers and an audit report in a practice audit case. 


333. ADVANCED AUDITING. Prerequisite, Accounting 330. A more advanced and 
intensive study of auditing procedures, with emphasis on application to 
specific problems. 


343. BUDGETARY CONTROL. Prerequisite, Accounting 205. A study of the various 
types of budgets, such as sales, advertising, production, labor, materials, 
plant and equipment, financial, and the procedures in connection with 
their installation and control. 


350. Speciric INDUSTRIES. Prerequisite, Accounting 205. A consideration of the 
accounting problems of special lines of business, such as insurance com- 
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Accounting — Advertising 


panies, banks, railroads, brokerage firms, and others. Extensive problem 
work is required. 


COURSES OPEN TO GRADUATE STUDENTS ONLY 


410. ADVANCED ACCOUNTING THEORY 
413. ADVANCED Cost ACCOUNTING 
450. ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS 

457. ADVANCED TAXES 

460. C.P.A. Review I 

461. C.P.A. Review II 

490. SEMINAR IN ACCOUNTING 

491. THESIS SEMINAR 


Advertising 


(A DIVISION OF THE MARKETING DEPARTMENT) 


Certificate in Advertising: See program outlined on page 24. 
Course offerings in advertising are designed to meet varying needs 
and interests. At Roosevelt University, advertising is generally treated 
as a professional skill to be acquired by marketing men and as a body 
of knowledge with which every business administrator should have 
acquaintance. Students who wish to become members of the advertising 
profession are required to understand the problems and methods of the 
distribution of goods and services and learn basic marketing manage- 
ment techniques before specializing. 

Because of this broader concept of the advertising manager’s respon- 
sibilities, students desiring to acquire a vocational skill in the field 
follow the prescribed program for marketing majors and elect addition- 
al advertising courses to fulfill the elective requirements of the market- 
ing program. 

Students whose main interest lies in the writing and communication 
aspects of advertising may find it desirable to develop an English- 
Advertising sequence. Such a program is available on an individual 
basis. Students wishing to follow such a program must secure the 
written approval of the chairmen of both the English and Marketing 
departments as well as the deans concerned. 

Roosevelt University’s student-operated ADS advertising agency gives 
the student a rare opportunity to gain actual advertising agency ex- 
perience. Students in the agency solicit and service small business ac- 
counts in the Chicago area, gaining first-hand experience of the prob- 
lems and procedures discussed in the classroom. Entry into this pro- 
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The importance of good package design in 
merchandising is demonstrated in this class in 
Advertising Campaigns, an advanced course 
in the advertising program. 


Students in a Business Policies class learn busi- 
ness methods by acting out a classroom pro- 
ject in which the "officials" of the Mastercraft 
Co. (left) present their case for a loan from 
the Michigan-Congress Investment Co. 








Officers and sponsors of the 
R. U. Chapter of Society for 
Advancement of Management 
—now one of largest student 
chapters in Illinois. 


Gold watch is presented to 
SAM member who did most 
to help R. U. Chapter win top 
national honors for showing 
greatest membership growth. 





Nerve center of the University is the Public In- 
formation Service in the Michigan Avenue lobby. 





STUDENT 
ACTIVITIES 


Brass 
Ensemble. 


Roosevelt University Chorus. 





Metropolitan 
Players. 


Dances, parties, and 
numerous all-school 
events fill the students’ 
social calendar, 








"Yea-Team!" 


Office Hours. 


Student Council. 





Advertising 


gram may be either on an extra-curricular basis or by registering for 
course credit during those semesters when Advertising 370 (Advertis- 
ing Agency Procedure) is offered. 


231. 


233. 


235. 


236. 


237. 


240. 


246. 


PRINCIPLES OF ADVERTISING. Prerequisite, Marketing 101. A general course 
in current advertising practices designed not only for students of adver- 
tising but for those interested in the use of advertising as a management 
tool. Emphasis is placed on the practical techniques of copywriting, layout, 
production, research, and media buying. Each of the major advertising 
media will be discussed, e.g. newspapers, magazines, direct mail, outdoor, 
radio, television, and point-of-purchase, with emphasis on present day 
practices and uses of each. 


ADVERTISING MepiA. Prerequisite, Advertising 231, or consent of instructor. 
A detailed discussion of each of the major advertising media. Emphasis 
is placed on current media buying practices, the use and value of current 
research methods available to the media buyer, and the effectiveness of 
various media in meeting specific advertising problems. 


ADVERTISING COPYWRITING AND Layout. Prerequisite, Advertising 231, or 
consent of instructor. A practical laboratory course in the creative tech- 
niques of advertising. Through class assignments the various principles and 
techniques of copywriting and layout will be demonstrated. Emphasis is 
placed on the copywriter’s, rather than the artist’s, approach to layout. 


Basic DRAWING FOR STUDENTS OF ADVERTISING. Prerequisite, Advertising 231 
is desirable. A laboratory course designed for the beginner who wishes to 
learn the fundamentals of drawing needed in advertising. Supervised 
instruction will be offered in the techniques of basic figure drawing, 
dimension, lettering, and sketching. The use of the various art media, 
charcoal, pencil, pen and ink, and pastel will be shown. The principles 
of construction, the arrangement of the elements of the advertisement 
media, will be demonstrated. 


ADVERTISING PRODUCTION AND THE GRAPHIC Arts. Prerequisite, Advertising 
231, or consent of instructor. Designed to acquaint the student with the 
problems of buying and selecting typography, photo engravings, and paper 
stocks. The major processes of letterpress, lithography, and gravure will 
be demonstrated by field trips through some of Chicago’s leading graphic 
arts plants. The techniques of paste-ups, copy fitting, and proofreading 
will be shown. 


TELEVISION AND RADIO ADVERTISING. Prerequisite, Advertising 231, or consent 
of instructor. The history and development of our modern system of 
television and radio. How to select and develop program ideas, the tech- 
niques of writing commercials for television and radio, station operation 
and management, the use of radio and television by retailers, talent buying, 
and production techniques. The class will produce a complete radio show, 
using broadcast facilities so that they may experience the complexities of 
modern broadcasting techniques. 


ADVERTISING FOR THE RETAIL STORE AND SMALL Business. Prerequisite, Ad- 
vertising 231, or consent of instructor. The use of advertising by the local 
retailer. How to obtain maximum benefit from advertising with the limited 
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funds available to the small firm. Discussion will cover retail copywriting 
and layout as well as the use of city and neighborhood newspapers, radio 
and television, window displays, point-of-purchase material, direct mail, 
merchandising, and cooperative advertising. 


248. CONSUMER MOTIVATION THROUGH ADVERTISING. Prerequisite, Advertising 231, 
or consent of instructor. Designed to acquaint the student with the major 
studies and research techniques on consumer reactions to advertising. 
Class discussion will be devoted to a study of the consumer’s mental and 
educational make-up and basic wants, and how they may be used in 
determining advertising and selling appeals. Techniques of attracting at- 
tention, holding interest, creating desire, developing memory, and building 
customer confidence as applied to the advertising and sales promotion 


field will be demonstrated by example and research findings. 


350. ADVERTISING CAMPAIGNS. Prerequisite, Marketing 201 and Advertising 231, 
or consent of instructor. A seminar course using the case study method to 
show the inter-relationship of marketing and advertising. Using examples 
drawn from leading manufacturers and retailers, class discussion will show 
the importance of advertising in creating primary and selective demand 
for a product. This course correlates the principles of advertising and 
marketing which have been studied in previous courses and demonstrates 
the use of advertising in solving various distribution problems, such as 
choosing media for specific needs, determining budget requirements, and 
choosing an advertising agency. 


370. ADVERTISING AGENCY PROCEDURE. Prerequisite, Advertising 231, junior stand- 
ing and consent. A course designed to demonstrate the interrelationship of 
the various fields of advertising as practiced by the modern advertising 
agency. Through laboratory problems, guest speakers, and field trips, the 
subjects of advertising law, client contract, presentations, media scheduling, 
budgeting, traffic, public relations, and talent buying will be discussed. 


390. RESEARCH IN ADVERTISING. Prerequisite, fifteen semester hours in advertising 
courses and senior standing. One to four semester hours. 


Business Law 


Business Law is a study of a formal agency of social control of the 
business behavior of persons acting individually or as partners or cor- 
porate entities. Course offerings are therefore designed to provide the 
student as citizen or prospective businessman with an understanding 
of his legal rights and duties when engaged in the customary business 
practices of buying, selling, financing, and transferring rights or inter- 
ests in real and personal property. 
The principal objectives of these courses are: 
1. To enable the student to understand the relation of law to our eco- 
nomic society. 
2. To provide the student and prospective businessman with a logi- 
cal tool for the analysis of legal situations as they arise in connec- 
tion with their economic activities. 
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3. To furnish the student with actual case problems and materials 
for discussion in order to develop ability in analyzing the facts, 
determining the applicable rule of law, and ascertaining the rea- 
sons for the rule applied. 

4. To acquaint the student with the nature, form, and use of legal 
documents. s 

5. To prepare accounting majors for successful performance of the 
C.P.A. examination. 


201. Busness Law I. Prerequisite, sophomore standing. An orientation course 
which develops basic information and concepts and sets forth the sources of 
the existing state of the laws which affect business, business organizations, 
and business relations. It seeks to develop in the student a knowledge 
and understanding of the basic principles of contract law, together with 
the ability to apply these principles, in same or modified form, to the rela- 
tions of agency, partnerships, and corporations. The course aims to develop 
a tool of analysis of legal problems and situations for use in this and 
subsequent courses. 


202. Business Law II. Prerequisite, Business Law 201. A lecture, discussion, and 
problem-solving course for students interested in the substantive rules of 
law of market relations and financial and security devices. The course 
deals with bailments, carriers, sales, suretyship and guaranty, negotiable 
instruments, and insurance. This course includes a study of documents and 
statutes covering bills of lading, warehouse receipts, sales, bills, notes, 
and drafts. 


203. Bustness Law III. Prerequisite, Business Law 201. Primarily a course in 
legal property relations. Cursory survey is made of the law of deeds, 
leases, mortgages, wills, and bankruptcy. All legal and equitable interests 
in real property are discussed on the basis of prevailing statutes effective 
in Illinois, such as Law of Mortgages, Deeds, Leases, Wills and Descent, 
Probate Act, and Federal Bankruptcy Act. 


221. SoctaL Controu or Business. (See Economics 221.) 


301. C.P.A. Law Review. Prerequisite, Business Law 201 and 202, and consent 
of instructor. A review of legal principles and their application to case 
problems presented in C.P.A. examinations in law given by the Board of 
Examiners. Aim is to familiarize the student with the techniques of 
analysis and handling of legal problems. 


Business Teacher Education 


(AN INTERDEPARTMENTAL DEGREE PROGRAM OF THE COLLEGE OF BUSI- 
NESS ADMINISTRATION) 

The primary objective of a degree program in business teacher edu- 
cation is to prepare young men and women for a career in the teaching 
of business subjects. This preparation requires a combination of a 
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broad background in the various subject-matter fields of business and 
the development and appreciation of teaching skills and educational 
philosophy through professional courses in education, as well as a 
sound acquaintance with the liberal arts areas. 

In order to obtain a degree in business teacher education, the student 
must follow the curriculum outlined below. Because of differences in 
the requirements for certification of teachers in the various States, 
changes in the prescribed curriculum may be made in exceptional cases. 
In any case, the course sequence must be approved by a business teacher 
education adviser. 


Major in Business Teacher Education: 


l. Students must complete the 14 liberal arts courses as specified in 
paragraph 1 on page 20 of the Requirements for Degree of Bache- 
lor of Science in Business Administration. 


2. Students must complete these elementary courses: 


Accounting 101, Introduction to Accounting | 
Accounting 102, Introduction to Accounting II 
Finance 101, Introduction to Business Finance 
Management 101, Introduction to Business 
Marketing 101, Principles of Marketing 


3. One of the following major sequences must be completed: 


a. Accounting sequence: 
Accounting 203, Introduction to Cost Accounting 
Accounting 205, Intermediate Accounting 
Accounting 220, Advanced Accounting 
Accounting 255, Income Tax Law and Procedure 
Accounting 315, Mathematics of Accounting 
Management 220, Principles of Office Management 
Business Law 201, Business Law I 
Business Law 202, Business Law II 
Business Law 203, Business Law III 
Finance 200, Business Finance, and any other Finance 
course numbered above 200 
Marketing 220, Sales Training 
Nine additional hours of Business Administration or Eco- 
nomics approved by a business teacher education adviser. 
b. General business sequence: 
Accounting 205, Intermediate Accounting 
Accounting 255, Income Tax Law and Procedure 
Accounting 315, Mathematics of Accounting 
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Business Law 201, Business Law I, and Business Law 202, 
Business Law II 
Management 220, Principles of Office Management 
Management 240, Economic Geography 
Marketing 220, Sales Training, and one other course in 
Marketing or Advertising 
Finance 200, Business Finance, and either Finance 210, 
Money and Banking, or 250, Credit Management 
Personnel Administration 210, Personnel Administration 
Nine semester hours selected from the following: 
Management 228, Management of a Small Business 
Economics 190, Consumer Economics 
Economics 221, Social Control of Business 
Economics 234, Elementary Statistics 
Geography 201, Introduction to Geography 
Philosophy 333, Business and Professional Ethics 
Secretarial Practice 111, Typewriting I, or Secretarial 
Practice 112, Typewriting II, is highly desirable. 


c. Stenography sequence: 
Accounting 205, Intermediate Accounting 
Accounting 315, Mathematics of Accounting 
Management 220, Principles of Office Management 
Management 228, Management of a Small Business, or 
Management 240, Economic Geography 
Business Law 201, Business Law I, and Business Law 202, 

Business Law II 

Marketing 220, Sales Training 
Personnel Administration 210, Personnel Administration 
Secretarial Practice 101, Gregg Shorthand I 
Secretarial Practice 102, Gregg Shorthand II 
Secretarial Practice 103, Gregg Shorthand III 
Secretarial Practice 111, Typewriting I, and 
Secretarial Practice 112, Typewriting II. 


Eight additional hours of Business Administration approved 
by a business teacher education adviser. 


4. Students must take the following professional courses in education: 
Education 202, Foundations of Education I 
Education 203, Foundations of Education II 
Education 215, Educational Psychology 
Education 303, Backgrounds for Teaching in the Secondary 
School 
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Education 304, Student Teaching and Seminar in the Secon- 

dary School. 
Students who plan to pursue one of the above degree programs in 
Business Teacher Education should see one of the advisers at their 
earliest convenience. Advisers will be assigned in the Dean’s office, 


Room 606. 


Economics 


The Department of Economics holds its primary purpose to be the 
teaching of factual economic knowledge and of interpretative analysis 
in order to help the students to understand the operation of the eco- 
nomic system. The students will be familiarized with the analytical frame 
of reference which economists have developed and are currently devel- 
oping, as tools for the interpretation of economic facts. In addition to 
transmitting the existing body of economic knowledge and of economic 
analysis, the Department stresses in its offerings the interrelation among 
the various social sciences and endeavors to educate students by pre- 
paring them for better citizenship through enlightened rational social 
action. 

Students in the Department of Economics may acquire either the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts or of Bachelor of Science in Business Ad- 
ministration. If the student chooses the Bachelor of Arts program, he 
must satisfy the general educational requirements listed on page 19. If he 
elects to work toward the degree of Bachelor of Science in Business 
Administration, he must satisfy the requirements of the College of Busi- 
ness Administration, listed in the catalog of that College. 

Major in Economics: The offerings of the Department can be grouped 
as follows: 

1. Courses required of all majors in economics: Economics 101, 

102, 234, 240, 250; Finance 210. 

. Price theory: 251, 302, 330. 

. Macro-Economics and Dynamic theory: 201, 380, 385. 
Labor: 209, 211, 277, 290, 315, 316, 317, 318. 
Public Finance: 272, 373. 

. International Economics: 270, 274, 371. 

. Institutional Economics: 190, 220, 221, 239. 

. Historical Economics: 130, 203, 302, 333. 

. Statistics: 236, 335. 

10. Methodology: 390-392. 


Majors are required to take all courses listed in Group 1 and at least 
four courses, each one in a different group (groups 2 to 10 above), to 
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Economics- 


be approved by their departmental adviser. For those who intend to 
proceed with graduate studies in economics, Economics 236 and Mathe- 
matics 101, 102, 103, 203, and 204 are recommended. One year of 
accounting is also recommended. Courses in related fields, such as 
political science, sociology, psychology, and philosophy should be 
taken as electives. 


101. Inrropuction to Economics. No prerequisite. A general survey of basic 
economic facts, concepts and problems of a descriptive and institutional 
nature, dealing with the principal characteristics and functions of an 
economic system. s 


102. Economic PriıncrLes. Prerequisite, Economics 101. An introduction to the 
principles and techniques of economic analysis, specifically dealing with 
the operation of the market system’ in determining relative prices. 


130. Economic History oF THE Unitep States. No prerequisite. A general survey 
of the economic development of the United States. 


190. Consumer Economics. No prerequisite. A background for everyday living 
and homemaking; how to buy food, clothing, shelter and insurance; how 
to invest money, how to manage the family finances; consumer’s education, 
organization and legal protection. 


201. Current Economic Prosiems. Prerequisite, Economics 101. The course deals 
with important economic problems and policies of current interest. 


203. European Economic History. Prerequisite, Economics 101, History 101, or 
consent of instructor. A discussion of the concept, origin, and develop- 
ment of industrial society from the Middle Ages to the present. 


209. Untonism AND LABOR ORGANIZATIONS. Prerequisite, Economics 101. History, 
structure, and functions of unionism and labor organizations in the United 
States and abroad. 


210. Money AND Bannxinc. (See Finance 210.) 


211. LABOR AND GOVERNMENT. Prerequisite, Economics 101. A study of the part 
played by the legislative bodies, the courts, and law enforcement agencies 
in disputes between labor organizations and management. 


220. ĪNDUSTRIAL COMBINATIONS AND Monopo.ry. Prerequisite, Economics 101. 
A study of the conditions which lead to the development of monopolies 
and combinations; the problems of public policy, created by the attempt 
at their control and regulation. 


221. Socta, Controx or Business. Prerequisite, Economics 102. A study of the 
institutions and agencies for the control of utilities and prices and of the 
economic problems of this type of control. 


234. ELEMENTARY Statistics. Prerequisite, Mathematics 100 or equivalent. A 
course designed to acquaint the student with statistical techniques used 
in the collection, tabulation, analysis and interpretation of economics and 
social data. Deals specifically with measures of central tendency and 
dispersion, simple sampling, time series, index numbers, and simple cor- 
relation. 
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236. 


239. 


241. 


251. 


270. 


272. 


274. 


277. 


INTERMEDIATE Statistics. Prerequisite, Economics 234, or Education 235 
and Mathematics 102, or equivalent. A continuation of Economics 234, 
stressing non-linear, multiple, and partial correlation, curve-fitting, con- 
tingency and sampling problems. 


Housine IN Contemporary Society. (See Sociology 233 in College of Arts 
and Sciences catalag.) 


. Money anp Prices. Prerequisite, Economics 102 and Finance 210. Analysis 


of the principal theories of the purchasing power of money and the 
interrelations of the monetary system with banking, interest, employment, 
and business fluctuations and monetary policy. 


INVESTMENTS. (See Finance 220.) 


. Economic Tueory. Prerequisite, Economics 102. An intermediate course in 


economic theory, dealing with the nature and the purpose of the price 
mechanism; perfect and imperfect competition and monopoly; the co- 
operation of the factors of production in the economic process; the distri- 
bution of the product among the owners of the factors of production; price 
determination within industries and in the economy as a whole. 


IMPERFECT COMPETITION IN AMERICAN INDUsTRY. Prerequisite, Economics 102. 
A survey of the theory of imperfect competition and its application to the 
study of price and production policies in American industry. Topics such 
as product differentiation, patents, basing-point pricing, price leadership, 
market sharing, “cut-throat” competition, etc., will be discussed and 
supplemented by an economic analysis of such industries as the cigarette, 
electric lamp, steel, meat packing, and cotton textile industries. Economics 
250 is recommended, but not required as a prerequisite. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND FINANCE. Prerequisite, Economics 102 and Finance 
210. An introduction to the theory of international trade and finance; a 
survey of American commercial policies past and present; a study of 
problems involving tariffs, quotas, foreign exchange restrictions, and of 
the role of exports in a full employment program. 


Pusuic Finance. Prerequisite, Economics 101. A survey of Federal, State and 
local finance with particular stress on the following topics: budgetary 
policy, philosophy of taxation, the Federal income tax and plans for its 
reform; other types of taxes especially property taxation, patterns of 
governmental expenditures, and the fundamentals of fiscal policy. 


Tue Economic GROWTH OF UNDERDEVELOPED CountrigEs. Prerequisite, Eco- 
nomics 101. Types of underdeveloped countries and their needs. The con- 
ditions of economic growth. Problems of industrialization, with historic 
and current examples. Problems of international assistance. 


Sociat Security. Prerequisite, Economics 101, or consent of instructor. 
Historical, economic, and legal aspects of social security systems with 
emphasis on the current problems of social security in the United States. 
Topics discussed are: public assistance, unemployment compensation, dis- 
ability compensation, health insurance, old age and survivor insurance, GI 
benefits. Insurance costs and the sources of funds are studied as well as 
the economic and political implications of the various insurance systems. 
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290. Fretp Work IN Lapor RELATIONS. Apprentice work in labor relations, or 
practice teaching in labor education classes under the supervision of a 
faculty adviser. Two, three or four semester hours. 


Courses OPEN TO BOTH UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE STUDENTS 


300. InpusTRIAL SOCIETY AND PERSONALITY STRUCTURE. Prerequisite, junior stand- 
ing, or consent of instructor. A study of the interrelations of industrial 
institutions, value-attitudes, and personality structure. The changes in the 
American economic system will be analyzed from the socio-economic and 
psycho-cultural point of view. 


301. NATIONAL Income. Prerequisite, Economics 102 and Finance 210. A study 
of the methods used in measuring national income and its composition. 
An examination of the factors which determine the level of the national 
income and its changes. An application of national income accounting and 
theory to the study of the business cycle, of economic growth, income 
distribution, and international economics. This course covers methods 
and techniques of crucial importance for the understanding of modern 
economics, 


302. Hisrory or Economic Tuouent. Prerequisite, Economics 102, junior stand- 
ing, or consent of instructor. A study of the development of economic 
thought from the classical English economists to Keynes. The interrelation 
between economic and other ideas in the fields of politics, sociology and 
psychology, and the development of the Western systems of thought. 


315. THe Economic PROBLEMS or LABOR. Prerequisite, Economics 102, 209, or 
consent of instructor. A discussion of labor economics, such as theory of 
wages, the effects of wage increases, the economic effects of collective 
bargaining, theories of unemployment, etc. 


316. COMP(R(TIVE Lasor RELATIONS. (See International Labor Studies 316 in the 
College of Arts and Sciences catalog.) 


317. INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. (See International Labor Studies 317 in the College 
of Arts and Sciences catalog.) 


318. LAsor ProspLtems oF Economic DEVELOPMENT. (See International Labor 
Studies 318 in the College of Arts of Sciences catalog.) 


330. THe Economics oF PLANNING. Prerequisite, Economics 102 and junior stand- 
ing. A study of the economic problems involved in planning; the use of 
the price mechanism in planning; the use of private enterprise in planning; 
planning of the level of employment and the level of investment; the 
distribution of income and economic incentives; the relationship between 
economics, freedom and planning; economic democracy and the price 
mechanism. 


333. COMPARATIVE Economic Systems. Prerequisite, Economics 102, junior stand- 
ing, or consent of instructor. This course deals with the development of 
Utopian and Marxist thought, and with a comparison of the theory and 
practice of capitalism and other economic systems. 
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335. ApvANcep Statistics. Prerequisite, Mathematics 102 and Economics 236. The 
course is concerned chiefly with applications of new techniques in statistics 
to the fields of production, marketing, economics, personnel administration, 
sociology, and political science. Topics are: basic notions of statistical 
inference, sequential analysis, sampling from human populations, dis- 
criminant function, and non-parametric methods. Other topics of particular 
interest to the class may be treated. 


371. INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND CAPITAL MoveMEnts. Prerequisite, Economics 102, 
Finance 210, or consent of instructor. The theory of international economic 
relations, factor prices and international trade; international investment, 
transfer problems and terms of trade; types of interference with inter- 
national trade and payments; international trade and national employment 
policies; international currency arrangements. 


373. Fiscat Pouicy. Prerequisite, Economics 102, Finance 210, and at least one 
course on the 200 level in economics or business administration, or consent 
of instructor. This course deals with the problems of using taxation, 
government expenditure, and borrowing as an instrument of economic 
policy, especially for the establishment of full employment, of an equitable 
income distribution, and of an efficient allocation of resources. 


380. Prosperiry AND Depression (Business Cycies). Prerequisite, Economics 
102, Finance 210, or consent of instructor. A discussion of the theories, 
statistics and facts of economic fluctuations. 


385. Keynesian Economics. Prerequisite, Economics 102, Finance 210, or con- 
sent of instructor. The theory of employment; its relation to Say’s law 
and Classical Economics; the theoretical as against the practical im- 
portance of the rate of interest; equilibrium analysis and process analysis; 
completions of the Keynesian system; stagnation theories, Keynesianism, 
Capitalism and Socialism. 


390-392. ECONOMICS AND THE SociAt ScreNcEs. Prerequisite, Economics 102, 
junior standing, or consent of instructor. A course on the interrelation 
between economics, political science, sociology, anthropology, psychology, 
history, and philosophy. Whenever the course is given under a different 
number (390, 391 or 392), emphasis will be on one of the above-mentioned 
sciences and its interrelation with economics. The course can be taken 


three times, as 390, 391, and 392. 


COURSES OPEN TO GRADUATE STUDENTS ONLY 


Economics 400. THe THEORY oF EMPLOYMENT 

Economics 401. ApvANceD Economic THEORY 

Economics 402. DEVELOPMENT OF Economic DOCTRINES 

Economics 403. CAPITALISM: Its NATURE, ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT 
Economics 404, WELFARE Economics 


Economics 405. RESEARCH SEMINAR 
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Certificate in Credit Management: See program outlined on page 25. 


Courses in finance are designed to meet the following objectives: 


If 


To equip all beginning business administration students with 
the primary concepts and skills necessary to understand the nature 
of the problems involved in providing funds for a business, con- 
trolling and planning the flow of these funds within the enterprise, 
and relating these aspects to the monetary and financial structure 
of the economy. 


. To provide business administration students, regardless of their 


major areas of concentration, with broadened vocational oppor- 
tunities through further work in one or more financial areas of 
business management, such as corporation finance, investments, 
insurance, and credit management. 


. To provide students in liberal arts and business administration 


with a more adequate understanding of the relationship of finan- 
cial management to the economic and political environment. The 
courses in Money and Banking, Money and Prices, and Public 
Finance serve this purpose. 

To provide advanced education in business finance for those 
seeking employment with business establishments in positions re- 
lated to financial management. While courses in this group normal- 
ly require the background of a major in finance, it is possible for 
other students in business administration or in liberal arts to plan 
a pattern of sub-specialization in these areas. 


Major in Finance: 


1 


2. 


Students must complete the liberal arts courses as specified in 
paragraph 1 on page 20. 
Students must complete these elementary courses: Accounting 


101, 102; Management 101; Marketing 101; and Finance 101. 


. The following courses must also be completed: Finance 200, 210, 


220, 270; two of the following three courses: Finance 240, 250, 
260; six additional semester hours of credit in finance; Business 
Law 201 and 202; and Economics 234. 


. In addition to the above, finance students must complete six se- 


mester hours of advanced academic work with the approval of a 
departmental adviser from any one of the following areas of study: 
Accounting, Economics, Foreign Trade, Management, Marketing, 
Mathematics, or Real Estate. 


. To complete the 60 semester-hour business administration require- 
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ment, students must complete six additional semester hours of work 
in the College of Business Administration. 

6. To complete the 120 semester hours required for graduation, stu- 
dents must complete an additional 12 semester hours of elective 


credit. 
The above degree requirements supplement those listed on page 20. 


101. INTRODUCTION To Finance. Prerequisite, Accounting 101 or concurrently. 
A survey course covering the functions of financial institutions as sources 
of funds or as intermediaries between sources and users of funds. An 
introduction to money and banking, financial management, investments, 
credit management, and insurance. 


200. CORPORATION Finance. Prerequisite, Finance 101 and Accounting 102. A 
course in the financial aspects of the business corporation. Includes a study 
of corporate securities, promotion, internal financial management, methods 
of external financing, corporate combinations, reorganization and dissolu- 
tion. 


210. Money AnD BANKING. Prerequisite, Economics 102 or Finance 101. A basic 
course in money and its role in our economy. Principles of commercial 
banking, credit creation, and monetary and fiscal policies are covered. 


220. INVESTMENTS. Prerequisite, Economics 101 or Finance 101. A study of in- 
vestment media with emphasis upon the securities of corporations. Includes: 
securities markets, exchanges, and a consideration of the problems and 
mechanics of investment. 


230. Foreicn Trape Frnance. No prerequisite. Designed to acquaint the student 
with various phases of import and export financing, such as the use of 
bills of exchange, sources of credit information, credit terms, financing 
of foreign shipments, bank credit, problems and methods of foreign col- 
lections, and foreign banking operations. Two semester hours. (See 
Foreign Trade 230.) 


240. Money anD Prices. Prerequisite, Economics 102 and Finance 210. Analysis 
of the principal theories of the purchasing power of money and the inter- 
relations of the monetary system with banking, interest, employment, 
business fluctuations, and monetary policy. (See Economics 240.) 


250. CREDIT MANAGEMENT. Prerequisite, Finance 101. Economic aspects of credit, 
principles of evaluation of credit power applied to consumer and mercantile 
credit management, sources of information, analysis, policy determination, 
and control. 


252. FINANCIAL STATEMENT ANALYSIS. Prerequisite, Finance 200 and Accounting 
102. A problem course involving the use of financial statements in inter- 
preting financial condition for purposes of internal control or external 
evaluation. 


260. Pusiic Finance. Prerequisite, Economics 101. A survey of federal, state, and 
local finance with particular stress on the following topics: budgetary 
policy, philosophy of taxation, the federal income tax and plans for its 
reform; other types of taxes, especially property taxation, patterns of 
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governmental expenditures, and the fundamentals of fiscal policy. (See 
Economics 272.) 


PRINCIPLES OF RisK AND INSURANCE. Prerequisite, Finance 101. The nature 
of risk and methods of risk assumption; life insurance; fire, marine and 
casualty coverages; suretyship. 


Lire INSURANCE PRINCIPLES AND Practices. Prerequisite, Finance 270, or con- 
sent of instructor. Life insurance contracts, premiums, reserves. A sub- 
stantial portion of the course is devoted to life insurance programs and 
case analysis. 


Property Insurance. No prerequisite. The principles of fire, inland marine, 
casualty, and liability insurance. Two semester hours. (See Real Estate 
275.) 


ReaL Estate Finance. No prerequisite. Sources of funds to the mortgagor; 
types of securities used in financing real property; financial plans for 
realty; reorganization finance. Two semester hours. (See Real Estate 281.) 


PROBLEMS IN FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT. Prerequisite, Finance 200, 210, and 
senior standing. A problem course dealing with case studies in business 
finance covering the financing of working capital, long term financing, 
management of income, refinancing and recapitalization. 


Security ANALYsIs. Prerequisite, Finance 220 and Accounting 102. A study 
of the techniques of securities appraisal as practiced by security analysts, 
with particular emphasis on problems of security evaluation of common 
stocks and fixed income securities. 


Fiscat Poxricy. Prerequisite, Economics 102, Finance 210, and at least one 
course on the 200 level in economics or business administration, or consent 
of instructor. This course deals with the problems of using taxation, 
government expenditure, and borrowing as an instrument of economic 
policy, especially for the establishment of full employment, of an equitable 
income distribution, and of an efficient allocation of resources. (See Eco- 
nomics 373.) 


Foreign Trade 


Certificate in Foreign Trade: See program outlined on page 25. 


The Foreign Trade program is designed to achieve two major objectives: 
1. To provide business administration and liberal arts students with 


an understanding of the techniques employed in buying and sell- 
ing in foreign markets within the framework of national, com- 
mercial, and economic policy. For this purpose, basic courses in 
export marketing and import trade practice are offered. 

To provide those students who are interested in foreign trade as a 
career with the training needed to prepare them for jobs in the 


field. 


Specific courses take the student through preliminary studies of 
standard methods and techniques of doing business by exporting and 
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importing. Specialized courses are provided in the areas of export 
marketing, importing, foreign market studies, financing foreign trade, 
and traffic and documentation. These are supplemented by field trips, 
demonstrations, talks by prominent executives, and other features de- 
signed to add interest and practical value to the training. 


Each of the following courses carries two semester hours of credit. 


101. Export Trape Practice. No prerequisite. A basic course in foreign trade 
designed to acquaint the student with the main activities involved in ex- 
porting. Covers organization of export departments, methods of direct 
and indirect exporting, and distribution. Emphasizes knowledge of sources 
of information, market analysis, sales promotion, correspondence, and ad- 
vertising. Includes introduction to export pricing and quoting and me- 
chanics of export transactions. 


102. Import Trape Practice. No prerequisite. A basic course in foreign trade 
designed to acquaint the student with the main activities involved in im- 
porting. Covers organization of an import department or company, direct 
and indirect methods of purchasing foreign products, government restric- 
tions on importing, customs regulations, entry procedures, import sales 
contracts, sales outlets in the United States, correspondence, and arbitra- 
tion. 


201. Apptirep Export MARKETING. Prerequisite, Foreign Trade 101 or consent. 
Examines in detail methods of market analysis and suitable types of 
distribution and promotion for various goods. Special attention is paid 
to problems posed by current changes in foreign markets, government 
regulations and restrictions. Deals with operation of foreign subsidiaries 
and branches, licensing, and foreign investment. 


211. APPLIED Import Practice. Prerequisite, Foreign Trade 102 or consent. The 
subject matter and operating procedures covered in this course deal with 
this major segment of United States imports. Attention is paid to product 
analysis, organizing for sales and distribution, market analysis, advertising 
and promotion, sales campaigns, the contract, customs and entry problems, 
shipping and insurance problems, financing the shipment, use of the trust 
receipt, and prospecting for new products to import. 


220. SURVEY or SELECTED Foretcn Markets. No prerequisite. Several markets 
typical of various trading areas and degrees of economic development are 
selected. Using the market analysis approach, a survey is made of their 
respective cultural, political, economic, social, and trade characteristics. 
Emphasizing recent trends and developments, attempts are made to gauge 
foreign trade potential and investment possibilities in each market. 


230. Forercn Trape Finance. No prerequisite. Designed to acquaint the student 
with various phases of import and export financing, such as the use of 
bills of exchange, sources of credit information, credit terms, financing 
of foreign shipments, bank credit, problems and methods of foreign col- 
lections, and foreign banking operations. 


240. FOREIGN TRADE TRAFFIC AND TRANSPORTATION. No prerequisite. Covers inland 
and overseas routing and documentation of shipments, including bills 
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of lading and governmental and banking papers. Explains operation of 
Export Trafic Department, foreign freight forwarders, and steamship 
agencies. Also introduces the students to freight tariffs, chartering, marine 
insurance, and port operations. 


250. Export ADVERTISING. Prerequisite, Foreign Trade 101 or consent. A study 
is made of the organization and functioning of the export advertising 
industry and how it can serve the export manager. Attention is paid to the 
advertising budget, program planning, international advertising problems, 
use of domestic and foreign agency services and facilities, value and 
coverage of various media that are available overseas, and selection and 
use of foreign media; also translation problems, export catalogs and 
direct mail advertising, radio and display advertising, methods of re- 
producing all types of printed materials for international usage, and how 
some problems are handled in actual day-by-day operations. 


Management 
(FORMERLY THE DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION) 


The Management curriculum is designed to provide an appreciation 
of human values and professional education and training for students 
who wish to prepare themselves for managerial or staff positions, or 
such exacting responsibilities as operating a business or a division of 
an industrial, or mercantile enterprise. 

Management leads groups to greater achievement by planning, or- 
ganizing, directing, motivating, coordinating, controlling, and repre- 
senting business with economy and effectiveness. It requires executive 
ability and judicious use of scientific tools to accomplish business ob- 
jectives, and includes the design, improvement, and installation of sys- 
tems which integrate men, materials, machines, and methods. Skilled 
managers are also necessary for national defense. 

The Department of Management aims to develop within the frame- 
work of the American enterprise system a philosophy of management 
which incorporates a sense of responsibility to employers, employees, 
consumers, vendors, and the community. These groups depend on man- 
agement to organize the community’s productive capacity and promote 
its economic well-being. To do his job effectively, the manager must 
coordinate the work of specialists. Thus, it becomes important that he 
possess an understanding of human relations, skill in directing group 
effort, and a knowledge of the various phases of business, such as pro- 
duction, selling, finance, personnel, and accounting. The Management 
curriculum requires the student to take some courses in each of these 
fields. 

Specific courses launch the student into a survey of standard methods 
and techniques for doing business, followed by principles of industrial 
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management, office administration, business psychology, purchasing, 
personnel administration, business law, public relations, systems, and 
procedures. 


Requirements for the degree in Business Administration with a Major 
in Management: 

(For Certificate in Office Management and Purchasing Administration 
see pages 26 and 27.) 

1. Students must complete the 14 liberal arts courses as specified in 
paragraph 1 on page 20 and six additional elective hours in arts 
and sciences. 

2. Students must complete these elementary courses: Accounting 101, 
102; Management 101; Marketing 101; and Finance 101. 

3. A major must be completed as follows: Management 200, 220 or 
320.380; Personnel Administration 210; and three electives from 
Management or Personnel Administration. (See page 26.) 

4. To broaden the student’s understanding of business, the following 
courses must also be completed: Business Law 201 and 202, Eco- 
nomics 234, Finance 200, and three of the following courses: Ac- 
counting 203, Advertising 231, Marketing 224, or any other ad- 
vanced finance course. 

5. To complete the 120 semester hours required for graduation, stu- 
dents must complete an additional 12 semester hours of elective 
credit. 

The above degree requirements supplement those listed on page 20. 


101. Inrropuction To Business. No prerequisite. A survey of the types, functions, 
organization, controls, and problems of business enterprises operating 
within the framework of a dynamic American enterprise system. Attention 
is given to business terminology and an elementary understanding of pro- 
duction, marketing, finance, and personnel administration of the business 
enterprise. 


200. INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT. Prerequisite, Management 101. The principles of 
production management are applied to such problems as product design, 
objectives, policies, work methods and standards, plant location and lay- 
out, scheduling, maintenance, material handling, inventory and quality 
control, operation analysis, evaluation of performance, and cost controls. 
Actual cases supplement the regular course work. 


215. Work Metuops AND STANDARDS. Prerequisite, Management 200 or consent. 
The techniques of determining work methods and standards, time and 
motion study, and their interrelationships. Analysis of jobs for the purpose 
of reducing waste motion, reducing fatigue, setting wage rates, forecasting 
costs, and pricing products. Process analysis; operation analysis; stop- 
watch time study; multiple activity analysis; predetermined time data. 


220. PRINCIPLES OF OFFICE MANAGEMENT. Prerequisite, Management 101. A study 
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of office operations, equipment and machines, reeords and reports, layout 
and location, communications, mechanization, automation, and office 
supervision. 


221. PROBLEMS oF Orric—E MANAGEMENT. Prerequisite, Management 220. Case 
studies of management principles, methods, and controls applied to offices. 
Use of process charts, work measurement, techniques, and work simplifica- 
tion. 


228. MANAGEMENT OF A SMALL Bustness. Prerequisite, Management 101, and 
junior standing or consent. This course is designed especially for those 
students who plan eventually to operate their own enterprises or who 
will, as representatives of larger firms, need an understanding of managerial 
problems peculiar to small firms. Intensive analysis of organization policies, 
financing, production, marketing, sales promotion, personnel, credit, in- 
surance, purchasing, location, layout, record keeping, government regula- 
tion, and legal interrelationships in directing the smaller firm are stressed. 
Attention is given to the development of a broad managerial viewpoint in 
considering the overall affairs of the independently-owned enterprise. Some 
actual cases are employed. 


240. Economic GEOGRAPHY. Prerequisite, Management 101. A study of the effect 
of natural and cultural resources, physical conditions of the earth on 
location, and growth of industry and trade; the economics of production 
and processing of world basic commodities; and the geographical distribu- 
tion of markets. 


245. Business Psycuo.ocy. Prerequisite, Psychology 101 or 102. The application 
of science to the study of human behavior in such business situations as 
supervision, decision making, group thinking, problem solving, mental 
health, leadership, communication, market research, and salesmanship. 


250. TRANSPORTATION AND TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT. Prerequisite, Management 101. 
An examination of transportation facilities and the principles of traffic 
management from a general-economic and an individual-business point of 
view. 


260. PurcHAsINnc. Prerequisite, Management 101. An analysis of the procurement 
function and purchasing problems of modern industrial enterprises. At- 
tention is given to organization for purchasing, procurement procedures, 
establishing specifications and standards, supply sources, price policies, 
inventory control, quality control through inspection, procurement or 
leasing of equipment, and salvage operations. Matters concerning govern- 
ment purchasing are examined. Case materials and studies of selected 
commodities form an important part of the course. 


262. PurcHAsinc PROBLEMS. Prerequisite, Management 260 or consent. An inten- 
sive review of the procurement function as it relates to broad managerial 
problems of an enterprise. Members of the class participate in discussions 
of actual cases in purchasing. Emphasis is on the professional development 
of procurement personnel at the supervisory and executive level in apply- 
ing the principles of sound industrial buying. 


310. Pustic ReLations 1n Business. Prerequisite, junior standing or consent. 
Case studies will form the primary approach to such topics as measuring 
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public opinion, evaluating company policies in the light of public rela- 
tions, planning a program, and techniques of communication and employee 
training in dealing with the public. 


320. Systems AND PROCEDURES. Prerequisite, Management 200 or 220. Introduction 
to systems and procedures work. Theory of systems development. System 
surveys, profile studies, system analysis, operations research and analysis, 
and system synthesis. Procedures charting, form design, control and 
standardization. Basic principles and practices of electronic computing 
and data processing, including computer logic and organization. Principles 
of programming and techniques of computer application. 


321. Exrecrronic Data Processinc. Prerequisite, Management 220 or 320 or con- 
sent. Concepts, principles and practices for determining information re- 
quirements and establishing a management program that will result in an 
appropriate electronic data system to meet the major operating and control 
requirements of a business or government organization. Covers the period 
from inception of management’s interest through establishment of manage- 
ment’s program—a composite case history of a hypothetical organization. 
Company is looked at as an integrated operation acting to reach some 
goal set by management, with orientation of the overall system pattern 
directed toward this goal. Procedures and methods applicable to the 
various business functions are studied. 


330. Company PLANNING. Prerequisite, Management 200 or 220, and senior stand- 
ing or consent. Principles and practices of long and short range planning. 
Difference between private and public planning. Organization and operation 
of a planning department. Forward planning of growth companies, product 
research and development, expansion plans, capital budgeting, comparison 
of actual achievements with plans. Original costs, going-concern value, 
and replacement. Preparedness for potential troubles in the future by 
emergency management plans. Future responsibilities of U.S. business 
here and abroad, and discussion of natural resources in relation to man 
and his technology in terms of brainpower, manpower, raw materials, 
products and processes. Cases and guest lecturers. 


333. BusINEss AND PROFESSIONAL Eruics. Prerequisite, junior standing. Codes of 
ethics and customary controls in various occupations will be tested by 
examination of cases and by application of philosophical theories. Emphasis 
on problems of evaluating novel practices. (See Philosophy 333 in the 
College of Arts and Sciences catalog.) 


350. Bustness Reports. Prerequisite, junior standing and grade of C or better in 
English 102. Practice in the research for and preparation of business re- 
ports on marketing, finance, production, personnel, and general manage- 
ment problems, This course includes a survey of the aids a business 
reference library can give a businessman. 


380. Bustness Porcs. Prerequisite, senior standing and work in at least three 
fields of business study. This course is designed to integrate the student’s 
knowledge of the functional divisions of a business organization. Training 
in the analysis and solution of complex business situations is provided 
through a study of case problems. 


390. RESEARCH IN MANAGEMENT. Prerequisite, twelve semester hours in manage- 
ment and senior standing. One to four semester hours. 
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Marketing 
(See also Advertising) 


It is the goal of this Department to provide general academic and spe- 
cific vocational training to students entering the fields of marketing, 
marketing research, advertising, sales management, and retailing. 

The field of marketing embraces problems and techniques of great 
variety and contrast, from the problems of the small retailer to those of 
the large manufacturer. It is the aim of the Department to provide the 
student with the knowledge of specific tools and skills by which he may 
solve problems that beset these groups. General principles that apply 
over this wide area of business are expounded, examined, and exposed. 

A major concern of the Department is to keep abreast of all the 
changes in marketing needs and techniques that are found in these 
changing times. To that purpose, the full-time staff is supplemented by 
outstanding executives of sales organizations, retailing groups, and 
advertising agencies. In addition, the “loop” location of the University 
provides students with easy access to the stores and advertising agen- 
cies, which cooperate by opening their facilities for student reports and 
visits. 

The marketing and advertising curriculum provides practical oper- 
ating practice in the fields of market research and advertising through 
the medium of the ADS agency, a student operated, faculty supervised 
advertising and market research agency. Students whose maturity and 
successful completion of prerequisite courses qualify them for entry 
into the program, solicit, create, and complete advertising and market- 
ing research activities for business men in the Chicago area. This prac- 
tical approach to a business education has received national recognition. 
The ADS agency provides on-the-job training unavailable through nor- 
mal classroom instruction. 

In addition to the regularly scheduled classes listed below, the De- 
partment offers as the demand requires, specialized courses in retail- 
ing, advertising, and research to meet the needs of the businss com- 
munity. 

Major in Marketing: 

1. Students must complete the liberal arts courses as specified in 
paragraph 1 on page 20. 

2. Students must complete these elementary courses: Accounting 101 
and 102; Business Administration 101; Marketing 101; and 
Finance 101. 

3. The following courses must also be completed: Marketing 201, 
210 or 211, 220, 224, and 300; Advertising 231 and 350; and 
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three additional semester hours in the Department which will 
emphasize the students’ specialization in advertising, retailing, or 
sales; Business Law 201 and 202; Finance 250; Business Admin- 
istration 245; and Economics 234. 


. To complete the 60 semester-hour business administration require- 


ment, students must complete six additional semester hours of 
work in the College of Business Administration. 


. To complete the 120 semester hours required for graduation, stu- 


dents must complete an additional 18 semester hours of elective 
credit. 


The above degree requirements supplement those listed on page 20. 


101. 


201. 


210. 


211. 


212. 


217. 


220. 


224. 


PRINCIPLES OF MARKETING. Prerequisite, Economics 101. A study of the nature 
of distribution or marketing; marketing functions and institutions; market- 
ing legislation and practices. 


Case STUDIES IN MARKETING. Prerequisite, Marketing 101. A case study of 
selected problems, such as determining price and brand policies, promo- 
tion, and competition. 


Reram MERCHANDISING. Prerequisite, Marketing 101. A course dealing with 
the study of retail buying and selling activities, merchandising problems, 
pricing and price policies, and retail salesmanship; also a case study of 
problems in retail merchandising. 


RETAIL OPERATION AND CONTROL. Prerequisite, Marketing 101. Deals with 
retail store operating activities and personnel problems, including customer 
service policies, store systems, personnel management, and retail control 
activities such as credit, accounting, and insurance. Includes a case study 
of problems in operation and control. 


SUCCESSFUL MERCHANDISING TECHNIQUES. Prerequisite, Marketing 210, or con- 
sent of instructor. This course deals with the technique of manipulating 
buying and selling activities so as to make a profit in a retail store. The 
subject matter includes purchase planning and open to buy, mark-up, 
inventory calculation and valuation, stock turnover, analysis of operating 
statements, and the initial mark-up equation. Planning and control of 
sales, stocks, mark-up, and expenses are covered. The student is drilled 
in the solution of mathematical problems. 


TEXTILES. Prerequisite, Marketing 101, or consent of instructor. Fibers and 
fabrics; history, properties, uses, and production; the manufacturing 
process from the fiber to the finished product; textile terminology and trade 
names; identification and care of fiber and fabrics including new develop- 
ments. Two semester hours. 


SALES TRAINING. Prerequisite, Management 101 and Marketing 101. A study 
of salesmanship and selling methods. 


SALES MANAGEMENT. Prerequisite, Marketing 201 and 220. A study of prob- 
lems and modern methods of recruiting, selecting, and training a sales 
force; building sales quotas; sales programs; and supervision of the sales 
force. 
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300. Principtes or Marker Researcu. Prerequisite, Marketing 201 and Adver- 
tising 231 (Economics 234 desirable). An introductory course in market 
research. Uses of market research in the various facets of American in- 
dustry are described. Methods and practices in conducting market surveys 
and recent statistical techniques for improving accuracy in survey samples 
are described and indicated. 


303. InpustrR1AL Marketinc. Prerequisite, Marketing 224. Aim is to provide a 
better understanding of the difficulties involved in the marketing of in- 
dustrial goods and exploring current policy decisions in the handling of 
industrial marketing problems. 


390. RESEARCH IN MarkeTiINc. Prerequisite, fifteen semester hours in marketing 
courses, and senior standing. One to four semester hours. 


Personnel Administration 
(A DIVISION OF THE MANAGEMENT DEPARTMENT) 


The objective of the program of study in personnel administration is 
to equip the student with a broad education, an understanding of the 
fundamentals of management, professional and technical competence in 
manpower management, and the attitudes and motivational skills neces- 
sary for developing employees. 


The introductory course develops the “personnel point of view” in 
an examination of the basic scientific knowledge essential in human 
adjustment in the modern work situation. The emphasis is on the most 
valuable techniques and procedures developed by experience and re- 
search for managerial use in harmonizing economic objectives with 
individual and group needs in the business organization. Other courses 
expand by intensive study the various areas of importance in personnel 
administration which have been briefly covered in the introductory 
course. In each of these areas, psychological and sociological principles, 
statistical techniques, and practical business economics are blended in 
varying degree to produce the most effective knowledge and skill cur- 
rently available for the specialist in personnel administration. 

Other departments in the University, such as Economics and Psychol- 
ogy, offer courses enabling the student who majors in Personnel Ad- 
ministration to vary his approach to the study of the employer-em- 
ployee relationship according to his interest. 

For the student who wishes to direct his studies toward a more spe- 
cialized career within the field of personnel administration, the major 
requirements may be altered with the written consent of a departmental 
adviser. 

The student who desires to major in personnel administration should 
be aware that there is no substitute for experience in dealing with 
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people in a work situation. He is advised to acquire such experience 
through limited part-time work and through after-graduation work- 
study programs arranged when possible by the Department. Other- 
wise, he should expect to spend some time in employment in another 
capacity until he acquires the background and experience necessary to 
become a personnel manager. 


Requirements for the degree in Business Administration with a major 
in Personnel Administration: 


(For certificate program in Personnel Administration see page 26.) 


1. Students must complete the 14 liberal arts courses as specified in 
paragraph 1 on page 20 and six additional elective hours in arts 
and sciences. 

2. Students must complete these elementary courses: Accounting 
101 and 102; Management 101; Marketing 101; and Finance 101. 

3. A major sequence must be completed as follows: Personnel Ad- 
ministration 210, 220, 230, 260, 340 and 350, or Psychology 270, 
Management 245 and 200 or 220; and Economics 209 or 211. 

4. To supplement the major, the following courses are also required: 
Economics 234 (or Psychology 200); and three courses selected 
from the following: Business Law 201; Management 215, 310, 
350; Marketing 220, or Sociology 101, 102, 218, 230. 

5. To complete the 60 semester-hour business administration re- 
quirement, six additional hours of work in business administration 
must be submitted. 

6. To complete the 120 semester hours required for graduation, stu- 
dents must complete an additional 12 semester hours of elective 
credit. 

The above degree requirements supplement those listed on page 20. 


210. PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. Prerequisite, Management 101. This course 
presents the personnel point of view as an indispensable approach to suc- 
cessful results in organizing human effort in modern business. It integrates 
the contributions of the social sciences to human relations, and surveys 
the best of present theory and technique involved in personnel relations 
in work groups. 


220. EMPLOYMENT TECHNIQUES. Prerequisite, Personnel Administration 210. Em- 
ployment procedures; employment standards; interviewing; testing pro- 
grams; induction of new employees; records and forms. 


230. EMPLOYEE-EMPLOYER RELATIONS. Prerequisite, Personnel Administration 210. 
A group discussion course which attempts to arrive at an integrated theory 
of human relations which will lead to achievement of management and 
worker objectives in economic organizations. The discussions consider such 
problems as handling dissatisfactions, disciplinary policy, inter-communica- 
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tion between management and workers, management-union relations, and 
the Taft-Hartley law. 


260. SUPERVISORY AND EMPLOYEE TRAINING. Prerequisite, Personnel Administration 
210 or consent. Survey of methods found useful in training employees; 
building a training program; developing supervisors; determining the 
need for supervisory training; measuring the results of training; examina- 
tion of growth of company training programs. 


340. Jos Evatuation AND Merir Raring. Prerequisite, Personnel Administration 
210. The relationship of job evaluation, job classification, and merit rating 
systems to wage and salary administration. 


350. THEORY AND Use or Tests. Prerequisite, Personnel Administration 210, Eco- 
nomics 234 (or Psychology 200), and Psychology 101 or 102. A review and 
critical study of available testing materials in the field of personnel ad- 
ministration. 


390. RESEARCH IN PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. Prerequisite, twelve semester hours 
in personnel administration, and senior standing. One to four semester 
hours. 


Real Estate 


Certificate in Real Estate: See program outlined on page 27. 
Training in real estate at Roosevelt University has consisted to date in 
equipping young men and women to participate successfully in busi- 
ness activities related to real property ownership, management, and 
sales. The goal is to help students become acquainted with principles 
and practice over a wide range of employment potential—from the 
operation of office buildings to real estate finance, insurance, and the 
development of residence communities; also from property brokerage 
on the one hand to public and cooperative housing on the other. 

The College of Business Administration recognizes that conflicting 
social views and plans respecting the future of housing should be 
studied, not accentuated; that many of the skills and much of the 
professional requirements are the same in private competitive and 
public or cooperative real estate activity—i.e., financing, appraisals, 
property management, insurance, and community planning. 


Each of the following courses carries two semester hours of credit. 


111. Rear Estate Practice. No prerequisite. An introductory course for those 
seeking a general acquaintance with real estate principles or wishing to 
prepare for the Illinois Broker and Salesman License Examinations. 


210. Pustic Recorps. No prerequisite. The general function of public county 
records affecting real estate with demonstration of their use in the offices 
of the Assessor, County Clerk, Recorder of Deeds, and Treasurer of Cook 
County. A practical study of land assessment problems; building valuation 
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process; Assessor’s maps and plats; County Clerk’s function in making 
of tax rates, tract books, recorded maps and documents; and County 
Treasurer’s records in tax collection process. 


230. ReaL Property Law. Prerequisite, Business Law 201, or consent of instructor. 
A study of the fundamentals of the law of real estate. 


231. ReaL Estate ConveYANCING. Prerequisite, Real Estate 230, or consent of 
instructor. A detailed text and problem course in the understanding and 
preparation of various forms and legal documents used in real property 
transactions, 


250. REAL Estate BROKERAGE. No prerequisite. A treatment of real estate broker- 
age, which in the broadest sense covers single family, two apartment, three 
story walk-up, fireproof, office building, commercial, and cooperative proper- 
ties. Techniques of sales and leasing are particularly emphasized. 


261. Property MANAGEMENT. No prerequisite. A study of real property manage- 
ment problems, such as rental schedules, maintenance and repairs, purchas- 
ing, drawing of specifications, accounting, the technique of handling 
tenants, and getting properties to manage. 


275. Property Insurance. No prerequisite. The principles of fire, inland marine, 
casualty, and liability insurance. 


281. Rea. Estate Finance. No prerequisite. Sources of funds to the mortgagor; 
types of securities used in financing real property; financial plans for 
realty; reorganization finance. 


283. Burtprnc Construction. No prerequisite. The course deals with the termi- 
nology, the materials, and the procedures used in building construction. 
Current prices, wage scales, and values of completed structures are con- 
sidered. On-the-site building inspections are made as the class schedule 
permits. 


285. REAL Estate VALUATIONS. Prerequisite, Real Estate 111. The methods of 
appraising the value of buildings, sites and leaseholds; a study of valua- 
tion by capitalization of income, comparison, and replacement less de- 
preciation analyses. 


286. ApvANceD REAL ESTATE APPRAISALS. Prerequisite, Real Estate 285. A con- 
tinuation of Real Estate 285 at a more advanced level. Appraisal techniques 
are applied in the field and reviewed in the classroom. 


Secretarial Practice 
Certificate in Secretarial Practice: See program outlined on page 28. 


Note: Not more than fifteen hours of credit in secretarial practice 
may be applied toward the Bachelor of Science in Business Administra- 
tion degree and not more than ten hours toward the B.A. degree. 

The program in typewriting and shorthand is planned primarily to 
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permit college students to acquire these important skills. It is believed 
that efficiency in typewriting and shorthand not only adds greatly to a 
student’s capacity for college work, but that these skills will prove very 
important culturally and in employment. 


101. 


102. 


103. 


104. 


111. 


112. 


113. 


120. 


Grecc SHORTHAND I. Prerequisite, Secretarial Practice 111, or equivalent, or 
taken concurrently. An introduction to the fundamental principles of 
Gregg Shorthand, reading and penmanship, and dictation of simple busi- 
ness letters. 


Grece SHortTHAND II. Prerequisite, Secretarial Practice 101 and 111, or 
equivalent. The student completes the fundamental principles of Gregg 
Shorthand, continues his vocabulary building and reading, takes simple 
dictation, and is introduced to the technique of transcription. 


GREGG SHorTHAND III. Prerequisite, Secretarial Practice 102 and 112, or 
equivalent. Emphasis is placed on advanced dictation to build a vocabulary 
sufficiently broad for business office and general secretarial work. The 
student is expected to attain a speed of 100 to 110 words and to transcribe 
shorthand notes and produce mailable letters. 


Grecc SHORTHAND IV. Prerequisite, Secretarial Practice 103, or equivalent. 
Ability to take varied material in dictation at 120 words a minute. Tran- 
scription on the typewriter at the rate of 35 words per minute. 


Typewritinc I. No prerequisite. Development of proper technique in the 
operation of the typewriter; keyboard mastery; simple business letter 
forms; centering and tabulation; attainment of net speed of 25 to 30 words 
a minute. Two semester hours. 


TypewritTinc II. Prerequisite, Secretarial Practice 111, or equivalent. Con- 
tinued emphasis upon the technique and development of typing power; 
business letters and forms; rough drafts; tabulations; net speed of 40 to 
45 words is attained. Two semester hours. 


Typewnritinc III, Prerequisite, Secretarial Practice 112, or equivalent. Special 
attention is given to more advanced typing problems, including letters, 
tabulations, bills, rough drafts, and stencils; development of typing power 
is continued; net speed of 50 to 60 net words is attained. Two semester 
hours. 


Orrice Macuines. Prerequisite, Secretarial Practice 112, or equivalent. In- 
struction and training to develop reasonable skill in the operation of 
calculating, duplicating, and other common office machines are given to 
insure an understanding of their use in the business office. 
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The Counseling and Testing Service, the Health Service, the Place- 
ment Office, the Physical Education and Student Activities Office, and 
the Office of the Foreign Student Adviser form a single administrative 
unit with the Dean of Students at its head. All of these officers serve 
the students by giving individual attention to their problems. 


Educational, Personal and V ocational Counseling 
Orientation 


Orientation Day is held each semester for entering regular freshmen. 
A steady flow of information throughout the school year is made pos- 
sible through the information desk in the first floor lobby, the student 
handbook, the weekly Calendar, the University newspaper, and other 
means of communication. 


Counseling and Testing Service 


Through the Counseling and Testing Service the University contrib- 
utes to the well-being and success of students both in their college work 
and in life generally by helping them analyze and solve their individual 
problems. The personnel of the Service consists of trained counselors 
and specialists in test administration. 

Students are interviewed when they first enter the University, when- 
ever problems arise, and whenever their work falls below the standard 
set by the University. Recognizing that a student’s vocational, educa- 
tional, financial, social, and personal problems are closely inter-related, 
members of the counseling staff do not attempt to counsel on these 
factors separately but assist the student in adjustments which will en- 
able him to make the best use of his abilities, interests, and environment. 

Test results are interpreted in conjunction with the student’s previous 
scholastic record and information concerning his personal background. 
When it seems necessary, counselors recommend further testing or refer 
the student to persons especially equipped to give help on particular 
problems, 

The requests of parents for reports on the progress of students are 
referred to the Director of the Counseling and Testing Service, who 
discusses in a personal interview, not only the grades obtained, but 
also the circumstances under which the students are working. By this 
means parents gain new insight into the student’s problems, plans, pur- 
poses, and work. Communications and telephone calls should be direct- 
ed to the Counseling and Testing Service. 
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Arrangement of Programs of Study 


During the registration period preceding each semester, members of 
the teaching faculty advise entering students regarding their programs 
of study. Toward the end of each semester upperclassmen are given an 
opportunity for a pre-registration interview with an educational adviser 
in their major department; freshmen and sophomores are assigned to 
general advisers until the decision is made concerning the major se- 
quence. Whenever the choice of courses of study is made difficult by 
uncertainties in vocational plans, the Counseling and Testing staff stands 
ready to supplement the departmental adviser’s efforts to help the 
student “find himself.” 


Mid-semester Problems 


Roosevelt University does not issue mid-semester report cards. In- 
structors notify the Dean of their college that certain students are not 
making satisfactory progress at mid-semester. Such students are in 
turn asked to make appointments with their counselors for the pur- 
pose of reviewing their study habits or making other changes which 
may be required for improvement. 


Remedial Programs 


(Non-Credit) 
Remedial Reading 


Tests reveal that many college students have poor reading skills and 
inefficient study habits. Since successful work depends largely upon 
these skills, the University makes available the assistance of a remedial 
reading clinician who is a member of the Department of English. This 
clinician diagnoses the difficulties of the individual student and then 
supervises a remedial program suited to his particular problems. 


Universal English 


Every regular student at Roosevelt University is expected to demon- 
strate competence in written English. The program of Universal Eng- 
lish is designed to insure such competence. A student whose writing 
on papers and examinations is judged to be unsatisfactory by two in- 
structors must enroll in the Basic Writing Practice course no later than 
the semester following the one in which he receives the second notice 
of unsatisfactory writing. A student receiving such notices may not be 
graduated from Roosevelt University until he has completed the reme- 
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dial work to the satisfaction of both the Basic Writing Practice in- 
structor and the referring department. This program is administered 
by the Department of English and Speech. Degree-seeking students 
who have completed 105 semester hours of college work, at least sixty 
hours of which have been taken at Roosevelt University, and have not 
previously been referred to the Remedial Writing Clinic, shall not be 
affected by this requirement. 


Basic Writing Practice 

This program is the result of a recognized need for providing inade- 
quately prepared students with elementary training in written expres- 
sion. When tests show that a student needs such training, he is en- 
rolled in a small section of Basic Writing Practice in which his diffi- 
culties are diagnosed and clinical methods are used to help him over- 
come his deficiencies. This program is administered by the Depart- 
ment of English and Speech. 


Aids to Effective Study 


The Counseling and Testing Service offers help to those students who 
feel they could benefit by increasing the effectiveness of their study 
methods. Individual interviews with a trained counselor are provided 
to aid the student in diagnosing his unique study problems. Appoint- 
ments with a counselor may be made with the Receptionist in the 
Counseling and Testing Service. 


Health Service 


Physical examinations are required of new regular day students when 
they enter the University. Students are advised by the Director of the 
Health Service regarding their health status and ways to improve it. 
Students who do not keep their appointments for the physical examina- 
tion will be fined one dollar ($1) and be barred from class until they 
satisfy the requirements of the Health Service, unless satisfactory ar- 
rangements are made in advance. The Director of the Health Service 
and the University Nurse maintain office hours throughout the year. 
They invite students to discuss personal and health problems, and they 
care for minor ailments. An experienced registered nurse is in charge 
of the Health Office and First Aid Room. Communications should be 
directed to the Director of the Health Service, Room 862. 

The Director of the Health Service, the Psychiatrist, the Psychiatric 
Social Worker, and the Counselors constitute the staff of the psychiatric 
mental health clinic. Its services are available to students upon the re- 
commendation of a counselor, or by request directed to the Psychiatric 
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Social Worker, Room 854. Students requiring long-term psychiatric 
help are normally referred to clinics or practitioners outside the Uni- 
versity. 

A student insurance plan for accident and sickness reimbursement 
is offered on a voluntary basis and is recommended for all students at 
$6 each semester and $5 for the summer. The student receives benefits 
up to $500 for each accident and each sickness. This insurance meets 
the university requirement of foreign students that they carry acceptable 
hospitalization or other health insurance. 


Placement Office 


The University maintains a placement service for its students and gradu- 
ates. 

When students find it necessary to supplement their income through 
part-time work, the Placement Office will assist them in finding suit- 
able employment. Full-time summer opportunities are also available. 

Assistance to graduating seniors in selecting and preparing for ca- 
reers and in seeking job interviews is also provided. 

While opportunities for work have been numerous and varied, the 
office does not guarantee employment. 


Teacher Placement 


The Placement Office maintains a teacher placement service to assist 
graduates desirous of obtaining teaching positions. This office will act 
as a repository for credentials of students who have completed the 
student teaching sequence at Roosevelt, and will transmit these cre- 
dentials to prospective employers upon request. 

Students who intend to enter the teaching profession are requested 
to file their credentials during their student teaching semester. Creden- 
tials should be filed not later than three months prior to graduation. 
Each registrant is required to pay an initial registration fee of $5 at 
the time of joining the teacher placement service. 


Veterans’ Affairs 


The special problems of veterans are handled by a Veterans’ Coordina- 
tor and staff. A training officer for veterans under Public Laws 16 and 
894 is available for consultation. 

The stipend granted to Public Law 550 veterans is sufficient to defray 
tuition at this institution. 

Veterans who have problems or who seek information concerning 
benefits should consult the Veterans’ Coordinator, Mr. Franklin, in 
Room 876. 
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Questions regarding possible credit through USAFI examinations and 
GED tests should be taken up with the Director of Admissions, in Room 
844. 


Physical Education 


The courses offered by the Physical Education staff aim at developing 
basic and fundamental skills in those sports, dances, and recreational 
endeavors of lifelong interest to participants. 

The program of instruction is offered on two levels: 

Physical Education 100. Elementary instruction. 

Physical Education 200. Intermediate and advanced instruction. 

On both levels, in each semester, several of the following sports 
and recreational pursuits are offered: 


Badminton Ice Skating 
Ballet Judo 

Ballroom Dancing Life Saving 
Bowling Modern Dance 
Boxing Soft Ball 
Corrective Physical Education Swimming 
Fencing Table Tennis 
First Aid Tennis 

Folk Dancing Tumbling 
General Physical Fitness Volleyball 
Golf Weight Lifting 
Gymnastics Wrestling 


Content of the Courses: 1. Elementary or advanced instruction; 2. 
Community participation. Students may register for one or two semester 
hours of credit, one credit for each activity. Education majors planning 
to teach in the high schools, who are required to have two to four 
semester hours in physical education for state certification, may elect 
one activity for two semesters or two activities in one semester to secure 
this credit. The specific activity subjects for each semester will be listed 
in each semester’s time schedule. Credit in physical education is not 
accepted in fulfillment of requirements for graduation. 


Sports and Recreation 


The University sponsors a variety of inter-collegiate sports, including 
basketball, golf, and tennis. This program is supported by a consider- 
ably larger intramural sports calendar of events. 

The following program is carried out: 
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1. All entering full-time students are given a health and physical 
examination. 

2. Those students with remediable defects are advised to participate 
in a program of physical education of a corrective nature. 

3. An intramural program is carried on with seasonal activities for 
all students. Basketball, bowling, tennis, table tennis, touch foot- 
ball, and softball tournaments are held each year. 

4. Numerous special activities in addition to these, open to all stu- 
dents, are offered. These include various forms of the dance, judo, 
fencing, swimming, badminton, and other activities. 

Whenever and wherever possible, groups are organized to take ad- 
vantage of the varied facilities which exist for outdoor recreation in 
Chicago and vicinity. Grant Park, directly across from the University, 
serves as an admirable campus toward this end. 
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The University encourages students to participate in extra-curricular 
activities which support or complement the work carried on in the class 
rooms. The Director of Student Activities provides guidance for student 
groups organized to promote special interests. Considerable social ac- 
tivity centers about the pursuit of educational and cultural interests by 
the various student groups. The University expects student organizations 
to extend their privileges to all alike without discrimination on any 
basis except that of individual merit and community of interest. All 
student activities groups are required to register with the Student Ac- 
tivities Office the names of their officers and a statement of their aims 
and membership policies. 


Student Assemblies 


From time to time, all-university assemblies are held at which speakers 
discuss problems of the day. Chicago Musical College presents an out- 
standing series of musical events on Wednesdays from 12:40 to 2:00 
o’clock during the regular academic year in the Rudolph Ganz Recital 
Hall. These programs are open to all university students. 


Student Government 


The students at Roosevelt University have an unusual opportunity to 
participate in the conduct of extra-curricular life. Each fall and 
spring the students elect a representative Student Council. One func- 
tion of the Council is to appoint the student membership on the joint 
Student Activities Board. The Council further fosters activities which 
concern the entire student body. 

Student clubs and organizations are permitted to operate without 
charter so long as the regulations of the University are not violated. 


The Metropolitan Players 


The Roosevelt University theatre group is jointly sponsored by the 
Department of English and Speech and the Student Activities Depart- 
ment. Its purpose is to offer professional instruction in the skills asso- 
ciated with drama, to enrich the avocational interest of students, and to 
provide entertainment of high quality. 


The Roosevelt University Torch 


This student newspaper is controlled and operated by its own board of 
editors, although the Student Activities Board of eight students and 
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eight faculty members sets the general framework of policies within 
which the paper may function. This Board appoints the Editor-in-Chief 
and Business Manager of the Torch. 


The Radio Workshop 


The Radio Workshop serves two functions in the University: As a 
service to the school, and as an educational and entertainment activity 
for the students. The Workshop is well equipped with a radio studio 
and facilities for broadcasting throughout the school. 


The Franklin Honor Society 


Students who achieve exceptional academic records (grade point aver- 
ages of 3.4 or higher) may be elected in the junior or senior year to 
this honorary society. Its prime object is “to emphasize scholarship 
and character in the thought of Roosevelt students, to foster the ideals 
of the University, and by recognition of students through election to 
membership, to stimulate the openminded search for truth, the appre- 
ciation of intellectual excellence, and the democratic spirit which were 
outstanding qualities of Benjamin Franklin, .. .” 


Music Ensembles 


The Chicago Musical College extends an invitation to qualified stu- 
dents in all departments of the University to participate in its various 
ensemble groups, such as the University Chorus, A Capella Choir, 
Symphony Orchestra, Band, and Sinfonietta. Application should be 
_ made at the reception desk on the ninth floor. 


Alumni Association 


All graduates and former students of Roosevelt University, Chicago 
Musical College, and the former Central YMCA College are considered 
alumni of Roosevelt University and are eligible for membership in the 
Alumni Association. The Association offers a special first-year rate of 
$2 to members of the senior class. Otherwise, membership is obtained 
by the payment of $3 in annual dues. The Association publishes a quar- 
terly magazine, SAY, for alumni and also sponsors public programs 
at the University, and neighborhood programs for alumni, where the 
emphasis is on Continuing Education. Information about alumni af- 
fairs and activities may be obtained from the Alumni Office, Room 824. 
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Financial assistance to students is administered through the Counseling 
and Testing Service, Room 854. All inquiries concerning scholarships, 
grants-in-aid, and loans should be directed to that office. A financial 
counselor is available to help students plan their personal finances and 
to advise them concerning the possibilities of financial assistance. 


Scholarships 


A number of scholarships are granted each year in amounts up to and 
including full tuition. Awards are made on the basis of merit and 
need, without regard to race, religion, place of residence, or national 
origin; except that several scholarships are reserved for foreign stu- 
dents. The following types of scholarships are awarded: 


High School Competitive Scholarships 


These renewable full-tuition scholarships are open to high school 
students who will be graduated in the upper fifth of their class within 
the semester in which the competitive examinations are given. The 
examinations are held at the University each December for mid-year 
graduates and each April or May for June graduates. The scholarships 
apply to the two regular semesters immediately subsequent to their 
award. 

The scholarships are renewable annually up to four years, condi- 
tioned upon the maintenance of superior work by the student. 


Junior College Competitive Scholarships 


These renewable full-tuition scholarships are awarded on the same 
basis and subject to the same terms as the High School Competitive 
scholarships, except that they are open only to junior college students 
graduating in the semester in which the examinations are given. 
The scholarships are renewable up to two years, provided that the 
student maintains a superior grade point average the first year. 


University Honor Scholarships 


Honor scholarships are awarded to upper classmen chiefly on the basis 
of superior records. 


“B” Scholarships 
A limited number of scholarships are available to students who have 
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completed one semester at Roosevelt University with an average of “B” 
or better. These scholarships are awarded on the basis of excellence of 


record and need. 


Scholarship Funds 


The Women’s Scholarship Association is active in obtaining com- 
munity support each year for a substantial number of scholarships 
of all types listed above. Others are awarded from special scholarship 
funds established by friends of Roosevelt University. It is not necessary 
to apply for particular scholarships, since each applicant is considered 
for every appropriate award. 

The major scholarship funds are: 


ABBELL SCHOLARSHIP. 


A. RICHARD FRANK MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP. Established by the Board 
of Trustees in memory of a member of the Board. 


Bess SISSKIND MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP. Awarded annually to a high 
school graduate showing evidence of need. 


B’nal B'RITH WoMEN District No. 6 SCHOLARSHIP. 
COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Conroy M. Lawson MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP. Established in 1951 by 
the Board of Trustees in memory of Mr. Lawson, long-time field 
representative of the University. 


Crown FAMILY FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Dentists’ Wives CLUB SCHOLARSHIP. 
FARMERS INSURANCE GROUP SCHOLARSHIP. 
Frep W. Lewine MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP. 
GREENBERG FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIP. 


HAROLD L. Ickes MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP. Established by the Board of 
Trustees in memory of the second chairman of the Board. 


HELENE AND EVELYN RAUTBORD MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP. 
HYMAN AND SARAH LIPNER MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP FUND. 
ILLINOIS CONFERENCE LEAGUE SCHOLARSHIP FUND. 
ILLINOIS WOMEN’S SOCIETY SCHOLARSHIP. 
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James I. AND VIOLA LOEB MEMORIAL Music SCHOLARSHIP. 


LIEUTENANT ARTHUR GARTENBERG Post MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP. Pro- 
vided by Jewish War Veterans Post No. 398. 


LIEUTENANT DANIEL LEE HALPERIN SCHOLARSHIP. Established by par- 
ents and friends in memory of the Lieutenant who died in World 


War II. 


Lucius N. LITTAUER FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIP. “Character, scholastic 
achievement, and promise of future use to society are to be given 
consideration, as well as financial need.” 


Mary E. WınsLow (LABOR EDUCATION) SCHOLARSHIP. “To give train- 
ing to promising women in the field of labor, and to enable them to 
take a more vital part in trade union activities.” 


MarTHA G. WoLF Music SCHOLARSHIP. 
Maup AND JosSEPH WAXELBAUM MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP. 
Maurice L. ROTHSCHILD AND COMPANY SCHOLARSHIP. 


Max ApLER Honor Scuo.arsuip. Established by the family in mem- 
ory of the distinguished Chicago businessman and philanthropist. 


Mitton E. GoopMAN AND Mitton E. GoopMaAn u Memorial Scholar- 
ship. 


Dr. Morris L. PARKER ScHouarsuips. Preference for premedical stu- 
dents. 


NaTHAN Mestrow MEMORIAL ScuHo.arsuip. Established in his memory 
by the Mesirow Charitable Foundation. 


NATIONAL Baptist CONVENTION SCHOLARSHIPS. “To encourage students 
to pursue their education in Roosevelt University, the purpose and 
philosophy of which are designed to make better citizens for living 
and serving in a democratic society.” 


OLIVER DITSON SCHOLARSHIPS. Awarded by the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege. 


Pan-AMERICAN SCHOLARSHIP. Established by Mr. and Mrs. Solomon 
Jesmer, with preference for qualified Latin-American students. 


PETER AND MOLLIE LEVINE MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP. Established in 
their memory by members of Sachar Lodge and Chapter of B’nai 
B’rith. 
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Put DELTA DELTA Sorority SCHOLARSHIP. i 


Pur Sicma DELTA FRATERNITY SCHOLARSHIP. To be awarded to a 
“worthy and needy student without restriction as to race or religion.” 


PRESSER FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIP. Awarded by the Chicago Musical 
College. 


Mrs. Rıcmarp H. Jackson Honor SCHOLARSHIP. 
RICHARD JENSON GRANT-IN-AID FUND. 


ROOSEVELT UNIVERSITY MEMORIAL ScHoLarsHIP Fund. A number of 
awards are provided by gifts of people in honor of a birthday, anni- 
versary, or in memory of a friend. 


ROSETTE S. LOWENSTEIN MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP. Established in mem- 
ory of a friend of the University. 


SCROLL STUDIO SCHOLARSHIP. 
SHERMAN FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIP, 


SIDNEY HILLMAN FOUNDATION ScHoLaRrsHIPs. The Foundation, sup- 
ported by the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, provides 
a number of scholarships each year “for students (a) professionally 
interested in such matters as improved race relations, advancement of 
democratic trade unionism, greater world understanding, and related 
subjects; (b) scholarship; and (c) need for assistance. Where the 
first two factors are of a high order, the third should be controlling.” 


STUDENT AID AND EXCHANGE FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS. 


TULEY ORCHESTRA ALUMNI ASSOCIATION SCHOLARSHIP. For a student 
in the Chicago Musical College. 


In addition to the scholarship funds which are administered by the 
University, many students receive scholarships from their employers 
and from such organizations as the East-West Fellowship. The latter 
gives financial assistance to American students of Oriental background 
in the Chicago area and renders emergency aid to Oriental students 
in this country. 


Grants-in-Aid 


Special grants-in-aid up to 15 percent of tuition are made to regular 
students who present evidence of need. Application blanks may be 
obtained from the Counseling and Testing Office, Room 854. 
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Student Loans 


The student loan program includes long-term tuition loans and two 
types of short-term loans. All loans are made from funds listed below. 

Tuition loans repayable after graduation at low interest are available 
to students in their junior and senior years, for an amount not to exceed 
half-tuition or $125 each semester, with the maximum loan to any stu- 
dent being $500. Loans from most of the funds will be made only to 
students with averages of “B-” or higher; those from the Judith Ann 
Zemans Memorial Fund will be made to students with an average of 
“C+” or higher, who have been outstanding leaders in student activities. 
Applications should be made to the Counseling and Testing Office, 
Room 854. 

Short-term low-interest-bearing emergency loans are made for 
purposes other than for tuition, in amounts not to exceed $50. These 
loans are normally repayable within one semester. Applications should 
be made to the Counseling and Testing Office, Room 854. 

Emergency loans in amounts not to exceed $10 are available from 
the Elliot Fine Memorial Loan Fund. Applications should be made to 
the Director of Student Activities, Room 202. 


Loan Funds 
Aron DORFMAN MEMORIAL STUDENT Loan FUND 
ELLIOT FinE MEMORIAL Loan FUND 
E. AND M. REISMAN TuITION Loan FUND 
IRVING KIRSHNER MEMORIAL Cousins FUND 
James B. SUPPLE MEMORIAL Loan FUND 
JUDITH ANN ZEMANS MEMORIAL FUND 
LESTER B. JoseEpH MEMORIAL STUDENT LOAN FUND 
MEMORIAL STUDENT Loan FUND 


Rose Brock STUDENT LOAN FUND 
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Scholastic Regulations 
Amount of Work 


The normal program for a full-time day student is fifteen to sixteen 
semester hours. No student is permitted to take more than eighteen 
semester hours without the written consent of the Dean of the college 
in which he is enrolled. 

The amount of work which an evening student or any employed 
student is permitted to carry depends upon the amount of free time he 
has for study. Such students are normally permitted to take eight to 
ten semester hours of work in a given semester. An evening student 
wishing to take more than twelve semester hours of work must secure 
the written consent of the Dean of the college in which he is enrolled. 

The University administration reserves the right to curtail a student’s 
program when it is obvious that he has enrolled for more work than 
he should undertake. 


Independent Study 


A student above the freshman level, upon recommendation of the De- 
partment Chairman and with the approval of the Dean of his college, 
may be permitted to take advanced work by independent study. Appli- 
cation blanks for such work may be secured from the Office of the 
Registrar. 


Proficiency Examinations 


Credit toward graduation is granted for satisfactory completion of 
proficiency examinations in courses in the following fields: Accounting 
(limited to nine semester hours), Chemistry, English (course 101 only), 
Engineering Science, Mathematics, Modern Languages, Music (lower 
division only), Physical Science, and Physics. Credit for the examina- 
tion is withheld until the student completes a higher course in the same 
department with a grade of “C” or better. Proficiency examinations 
are given under the following regulations: 

1. Examinations may be taken only with the consent of the depart- 
ment head and the Registrar. 

2. Proficiency examinations may not be taken to raise grades or to 
remove failures in courses. 

3. A student may take a proficiency examination only once in a 
given subject. 

4, Examinations are given in course units. A fee of $10, payable 
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in advance to the cashier, is charged for each course unit examination. 


Semester Hours 


The credit for work done is expressed in terms of semester hours. A 
semester hour is the amount of credit given for one class period a week 
for one semester, except that in the case of laboratory courses and 
engineering drawing, three class periods are required for one semester 
hour of credit. 


Grades 


Students who successfully complete the minimum requirements of a 
course are divided into four groups according to the relative quality 
of their work. Grades given to the students of these groups are expressed 
in literal terms as follows: A, B, C, and D, with D as the lowest passing 
grade. F indicates failure. 

The mark V is given to students who are permitted to enroll for a 
course as auditors or visitors. No credit is given for work so taken. 

The symbol L is used to indicate withdrawal from class. If a student 
drops a class after mid-semester because his work is below passing, 
he may be marked F by his instructor. 

Second examinations to raise grades or make up failures are not 
permitted. 

IA, IB, IC, ID, and IF indicate that the final examination was not 
taken or that a part of the class work is quantitatively incomplete, the 
completed work being of A, B, C, D, or F quality respectively. Students 
are given these marks only when a small part of the semester’s work 
is incomplete and when the student is able to present to his instructor 
a satisfactory reason for failing to complete the course within the usual 
time. Incomplete work must be completed within the following semester. 
After one semester an incomplete cannot be removed unless an extension 
of time is granted by the Dean and the instructor. The student should 
see the instructor as soon as possible to arrange for removing any 
incomplete. 

Student grade averages are computed by assigning 4 grade points 
for each semester hour in which a grade of A is earned, 3 for B, 2 for 


C, 1 for D, and 0 for F. 


Probation and Dismissal 


The Roosevelt University faculty has set minimum standards of aca- 
demic achievement which students must maintain in order to continue 
at the University. It should be noted that the minimum average required 
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to remain in good standing is below that required for graduation (see 
page 19). The regulations governing probation and dismissal are: 

1. A student must maintain a cumulative average of 1.80 for work 
taken at Roosevelt University to be in good standing. 

2. A student who fails to maintain a cumulative average of 1.80 for 
work taken at Roosevelt University, or who was not in good standing at 
another institution at the time of his admission to Roosevelt University, 
will be placed on probation. 

3. A student on probation who does not achieve a minimum average 
of 1.80 grade points in the work of any semester or a cumulative aver- 
age of 1.80 grade points at the close of the second consecutive semester 
on probation will be dropped for poor scholarship, except that a new 
regular student admitted on probation will only be dropped if he has 
failed to maintain a cumulative average of 1.80 grade points in the work 
taken in the first two semesters at Roosevelt University.* 


Reinstatement 


A student who has been dropped for poor scholarship will not be per- 
mitted to register in the following semester, either as a regular student 
or as a special student. He may apply for reinstatement in a later se- 
mester. However, no student may apply who 

(1) has been dropped twice for poor scholarship, here or elsewhere; 

or 

(2) has an entrance examination score or high school record below 

present admissions standards; or 

(3) cannot raise his cumulative grade point average at Roosevelt 

University to 1.80 by making a “B” average for two semesters’ 
work, 

The application for reinstatement may be filed during the semester 
following dismissal, but not later than five weeks before the start of 
registration for the semester in which the student wishes to re-enter 
the University. The application will be considered by the Reinstatement 
Committee. If circumstances warrant, the Committee may grant rein- 
statement. A student thus reinstated will be on probation and will be 
dismissed again with no further right of appeal if he fails to achieve 
an average of 1.80 in course work for his first semester after rein- 
statement, or fails to raise his cumulative average at Roosevelt Univer- 
sity to the required standard within two semesters. 

The Reinstatement Committee may deny reinstatement permanently 
or may deny reinstatement and recommend remedial action by the 


* A special student who is admitted on probation must achieve a grade point average of 1.80 
in his first semester or he will be dropped for poor scholarship. 
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student. In the latter case, the student may re-apply for a later semester 
if the remedial action has been taken. 


Student Conduct and Discipline 


All students are required to abide by the rules, regulations, and prin- 
ciples of Roosevelt University as stated in the catalog, the student 
handbook, and the constitutions of the Board of Trustees, the Faculty, 
and the Student Government. They are required also to conduct them- 
selves at all times and in all places with propriety. Conduct prejudicial 
to the interests of Roosevelt University may lead to disciplinary action, 
including suspension or dismissal. 
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Tuition and Fees* 


Tuition 
Tuition in the College of Arts and Sciences and the College of Business 


Administration is determined by the number of semester hours of credit 
for which the student is enrolled, as follows: 


Uio myag aari LUG cesses craic a oe ales vies 0 ae $19.50 per hour 
CERCUL o ese eee wis ais eye bos. 84 OY wiv Sle ew 22.50 per hour 
Additional charge for each laboratory or double-period 

SUBIC soe esha eee shave eee E A 8.00 


Note: An extra charge of fifty cents ($.50) per semester hour will be 
added to the above tuition rates if all charges are not paid in full at the 
time of registration. 
Tuition charge for Remedial Reading: Same as for a 2-semester-hour 
course 
Tuition charge for Basic Writing Practice: Same as for a 3-semester- 
hour course 
Labor Education Division: 
Regular courses — 8 weekly sessions.............e+ee00: $10.00 
The tuition charge is inclusive in nature and avoids the necessity for 
separate fees for health service, physical examinations, certain social 
activities, and subscriptions to the student publications. 


Fees 
Registration fee (non-refundable) for first registration......... $5.00 
Registration fee (non-refundable) for each subsequent registration 2.00 
Proficiency examination fee, per credit hour................+. 5.00 
Accident and sickness insurance (optional except 
forsforagnintudems) alin a e Rn hi Gn a uniunea es 6.00 

American Institute of Accounting Examination............... 3.00 
Modern Language laboratory fee, for all 

students in 101 and 102 courses, per semester................ 2.50 
Materials fee (Psychology 230, 270, 370)... 000600800 sewer 2.00 
ALY eet IN: fosa eo eas 02-6 e000) 5a 310 ao woe SCV ee Ree, ee 2.00 
Materials fee (for Biology laboratory courses)................ 4.00 
CHETDA DTORKA EOE CONIOBIL S x )acs.0 E 054 0 8 ais ite EA eid oe le closers 5.00 
SOP RCTAATTONI IOO 2 forte eN cictese etal i ia tvereie eansencere EATE SEERE ATA $15.00 
Business Administration Certificate fee................00 00 5.00 


* For Tuition and Fees in the Chicago Musical College and the Graduate Division, see the 
special catalogs issued by those divisions. 
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Concerts foo: (Musio 100). -aeea rres in sale s an E eu Bie yale 2.50 
Transcripts of Credits fee (for each after the first)........... 1.00 


The University accepts all tuition and fees with the understanding 
that the student in paying such tuition and fees agrees to abide by all 
the regulations of the University, whether printed in this catalog or 
not, and by any decisions of the administration or faculty regarding 
the student’s status in the University. 

The University reserves the right to change tuition and fees as con- 
ditions may require. 

No extra fee or tuition is charged for out-of-state students. 

Although the University exercises reasonable precaution, it can as- 
sume no responsibility for accidents to students which may occur inci- 
dent to attendance at or participation in classroom or laboratory work 
or intramural activities. 


Late Registration Fee 


A charge of $3 will be made for late registration. This fee will be 
assessed on all registrations which occur after the first week of a se- 
mester or term. 


Change of Program Fee 


A charge of $3 will be made for each change of program made sub- 
sequent to the issuance of class cards. This charge will not be assessed 
when the change involves merely adding to or subtracting from the 
student’s program. 


Tutoring and Special Examination Fee 


The minimum fee for private tutoring, where such tutoring is permitted 
in order that students may make up work they have missed, is $3 an 
hour. The fee for a special examination, when it is given outside of the 
instructor’s regular class periods, is $3. A locker fee of $1 a month, or 
any part of a month, is required of students who are using the chemistry 
laboratory to remove an “incomplete.” 


Locker Rental Fees 


The University has available for student rental a limited number of 
lockers for clothing, books, etc. These lockers are furnished, with 
padlock and key, on the following rental basis: 
Rent for semester (large size)...... Sapo oOnun DODO. $1.00 
Rent for semester (small siso)... «sieve esiose arasti hiit: setier 79 








Tuition and Fees 


Rent ‘for summer term’ (any size) .... 0.00.50 ok ete eee 19 

Lock deposit ‘(retundabie)! me 0... So. oa ooo se ere 1.25 

In renting a locker, the student agrees that the University is free 
from any and all responsibility for loss and damage to the student’s 
property. Lockers are available, while the supply lasts, at the Cashier’s 
Office. 


Student Activities Fee 


The University does not assess a separate student activities fee, as such. 
However, included in the tuition charge is an amount of $1 for each 
evening student and $2 for each day student for student activities 
purposes during the fall and spring semesters. The Student Activities 
Fund so accumulated is used to support those activities falling under 
the jurisdiction of the Student Activities Board, such as the Roosevelt 
University Torch, the Roosevelt University Theatre, the Radio Work- 
shop, the Student Council, and the social and athletic functions of the 
Student Activities Office. 


Prepayment of Tuition 


Twenty-five per cent of the semester’s tuition and fees must be paid 
at the time of registration before class attendance cards will be issued. 
Students will not be permitted to attend classes unless payments are 
made as indicated. 


Payment Plans 


Tuition and fees are payable in full at the time of registration. Some 
students find it inconvenient to pay the full amount in cash, and to 
accommodate them an extended payment plan is available. An extra 
charge of fifty cents per semester hour is assessed if tuition and fees 
are not paid in full at time of registration. 

The extended payment plan is as follows: 

Twenty-five per cent of tuition and fees in advance; 

A total of 50 per cent by the end of the second week of the semester; 

A total of 75 per cent by the end of the fifth week of the semester; 

Payment in full by the end of the eighth week of the semester. 

A proportionately shorter plan is available for the summer term. 

Responsibility for making payment arrangements other than these 
rests with the student, and they must be made with the Bursar at the 
beginning of the semester. A late payment fee of $1 is charged each 
time a payment is made later than the date specified or agreed upon. 

No student having any unpaid accounts shall receive an official report 
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of grades, a transcript of his credits, or a diploma. Furthermore, he 
shall not be permitted to enroll for any term until all college accounts 
of the preceding term are adjusted with the Bursar. 


Withdrawals, Refunds and Credits 


Tuition refunds or credits may be granted in those cases where proof 
is furnished that the reason for withdrawal from the University is one 
that is beyond the control of the student. 

Application for refunds or credits must be made through the Cash- 
ier’s Office and may be granted according to the following regulations: 

1. Credits on tuition will be granted if withdrawal is made during 
the first six weeks of the semester, or the first two and one-half 
weeks of the summer term. 

2. The date of withdrawal for purpose of refund shall be the date 
on which application for refund is made, and not the date on 
which class is last attended. Hence, an application for refund 
should be signed at once upon withdrawal from any course. 

3. Schedule of tuition credits in a regular semester: 


Tuition 
Withdrawal: charge cancelled 
before’ first class session... o oa nrn, TS a eee 100% 
darme  LETSL “WOOK Sr ne eet. Sees ESA ene res 90% 
during second week’. 020055 0. UTP ae eee a 80% 
durig third: Weeks .s.c¢ s:c0 <0 se ais sees eae ier 60% 
GUTH! TOUTE WOES Joe ioris dis a roe rarer eters 40% 
darma (PIT Woks ssj ilas sis sion orsi aioe eT 20% 
duringieixth | WORK 5565) 65555, saat han anea 10% 
aitor itha WOOK: iis siso hs eais ops none 


A comparable, but shorter, schedule of credits applies to the summer 
terms. 
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The University Building 


The Auditorium Building, which is owned by the University, has long 
been considered an architectural masterpiece. It is a massive ten-story 
structure, fronting on Michigan Avenue and extending one block west 
along Congress Street to Wabash Avenue. 

The entire structure, although complex in design and engineering, 
has architectural unity. It is an important building, not only because 
of its intrinsic beauty, but also because the architects, Louis Sullivan 
and Dankmar Adler, achieved through its construction a great influence 
in the modern architectural movement. Much of the detailed drawing 
for the ornamental work was done by Frank Lloyd Wright, who was a 
young draftsman in the office of Adler and Sullivan when the Audi- 
torium Building was being planned. 

The Auditorium Building is as rich in history as it is in aesthetic 
interest. Long the home of the Chicago Civic Opera, it has also been 
the scene of historic political conventions and cultural events of the 
first magnitude. It is appropriate that a building so important in the 
life of Chicago and of America should have become the home of Roose- 
velt University. 


The Library and Equipment 


The University Library, located on the tenth floor, is open from 9 a.m. 
to 9 p.m. Monday through Thursday; 9 a.m. to 6:30 p.m. on Friday; 
and 12 noon to 5 p.m. on Saturday. Regularly enrolled students, fac- 
ulty, and staff of the University are entitled to borrow materials from 
the library. The library is open to the public for reference use only. 

The main reading room occupies the entire Michigan avenue side of 
the building in the quarters which once served as the ballroom and 
banquet hall of the Auditorium Hotel. The referenee collection is housed 
in the reading room and trained reference librarians are on duty 
there at all times. 

The stack area contains the major portion of the 108,000-volume book 
collection. The collection is growing at the rate of approximately 7,500 
volumes per year. 

In addition to its own facilities, the library is a deposit station of 
the Chicago Public Library. About 500 Public Library books are placed 
in the Roosevelt University Library on a more or less permanent loan 
and are supplemented by other titles for short periods. Interlibrary 
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loans are arranged with other libraries on request. The library is 
equipped with a micro-film reader, a micro-card reader, and a photo 
copier. 

An attendant is on duty at all times to issue unbound periodicals 
and materials from the pamphlet collection. The library receives about 
710 periodicals regularly. 

A special music reading room, supervised by a music librarian, 
houses the library collections of music and books about music. Ear- 
phone equipment is available for listening to tapes and phonograph 
records. The records are also charged out for use in listening rooms 
and classes, but not for home use. Most of the other materials in the 
collection circulate. 

As a part of the library service, the University maintains an audio- 
visual bureau as an aid to instruction in all departments. More spe- 
cialized equipment is found in fifteen laboratories, thirty-five studios 
and practice rooms, and a number of special purpose classrooms. 


Sources of Financial Support 


Since the University was founded in 1945, more than fourteen thousand 
individuals (in addition to alumni), business firms, and foundations 
have contributed financially to it. Such widespread community support 
of a private institution is some measure of the public recognition of the 
quality of the University’s education and its policies of equality of 
opportunity and academic freedom. 

In 1957, after a survey of its immediate needs by an independent 
organization, the University announced a $1,825,000 Stabilization and 
Development Fund for an operational, educational, and capital im- 
provements program through 1960. Within the first year $1,100,000 
had been subscribed. 

The University is also one of twenty-two private colleges comprising 
the Associated Colleges of Illinois which solicits gifts from corpora- 
tions doing business within the state. 

Only through outside financial support is it possible for the Uni- 
versity to maintain high academic excellence and low tuition, and to 
provide opportunities for many who might not otherwise have an 
opportunity to attend college. 


Accreditation 


Both the Undergraduate and the Graduate divisions of Roosevelt 
University are accredited by the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. The University is also accredited by the Uni- 
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versity of Illinois Committee on Admissions from Higher Institutions 
and the Illinois State Examining Board. The Board of Education of the 
City of Chicago accepts Roosevelt University courses for promotional 
credit. The Veterans’ Administration has approved the University for 
training under Public Laws No. 16, 550, 634, and 894; and the United 
States Office of Immigration has approved it for training of non-quota 
foreign students. 

Roosevelt University is a member of such associations as the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, the Association of American Colleges, the 
Association of Urban Universities, the Association of University 
Evening Colleges, and the National Association of Schools of Music. 


The School Year 


The academic calendar of Roosevelt University is designed to permit 
the maximum acceleration of studies. 

The regular school year is divided into two semesters of sixteen 
weeks each. Most of the day classes are scheduled to meet on alternate 
days: Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays for one period, and Tuesdays 
and Thursdays for one and one-half periods per day. Evening classes 
normally meet on Mondays and Wednesdays, or Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days, although there are some classes that meet only once a week. The 
work covered and the credit given is the same whether the subject is 
offered in the evening or daytime. 

The summer term consists of two sessions of six weeks each for 
day students and one session of eight and one-half weeks for evening 
students. Some of the graduate summer term day classes meet for five 
weeks. 

Since the class hours per week are increased, summer students can 
earn full semester credit in each subject. Thus, by taking two subjects 
in each of the two summer sessions, day students can earn as many as 
sixteen semester hours of credit; evening students, as many as eight 
semester hours. 
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Board of Trustees 


Leo A. Lerner, Chairman — Publisher, Chicago North Side Newspapers 
Eric L. Koner, Vice-Chairman — Business Consultant 


Orro WRTH, Secretary — Professor of Modern Languages and Chairman of the 
Department of Modern Languages, Roosevelt University 


Harctanp H. Atten—President, Growth Research, Inc. 


Morris BıaLıs — Vice-President, International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union; 
Manager, Chicago Joint Board of ILGWU (AFL-CIO) 

WeLLs D. Burnette — Vice-President in Charge of Development, Roosevelt Uni- 
versity. 

Wruam J. CAMPBELL — Judge, U.S. District Court 

Haroitp FrrepMan — President, Chicago Construction Company 

Orro Emi GEPPERT — Secretary-Treasurer and General Manager, Denoyer-Geppert 
Company 

GeraLD Giowitz — Chairman of the Board, Helene Curtis Industries 

Joan F. Gotay — Professor of History and Dean of Faculties, Roosevelt University 


Patrick E. Gorman — International Secretary-Treasurer, Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters and Butcher Workmen of North America, AFL-CIO 


BERNARD GREENBERG — Professor of Biology and Chairman of the Department of 
Biology, Roosevelt University 


Morris H. Hms — Executive Director, South Side Planning Board 


LoweLL F. Huetster — Professor of Finance, Vice-President in Charge of Business 
Affairs, and Treasurer, Roosevelt University 


Percy L. JuLran — President, The Julian Laboratories, Inc. 
Meyer Kamin — Assistant Agency Manager, Equitable Life Assurance Society 


Pare M. Kiurznick — Chairman of the Board, American Community Builders, 
Inc. 


Joun A. Lapp — Labor Arbitrator 


Wayne A. R. Leys — Professor of Philosophy and Dean of the Graduate Division, 
Roosevelt University 


Rosert PoLLak — Resident Partner, H. Hentz and Company 


Water P. Reurner — Vice-President, AFL-CIO; President, United Automobile 
Workers, AFL-CIO 


Lionet Rusy — Professor of Philosophy and Chairman of the Department of 
Philosophy, Roosevelt University 


Mrs. Eprra S. Sampson — Assistant Corporation Counsel of Chicago 

Max Rosert Scurayer — Vice-President, Associated Insurance Agencies, Inc. 
Mrs. Jonn V. SpacHNER — Civic Leader 

Epwarp J. Spartinc — President, Roosevelt University 

Lyte M. Spencer — President, Science Research Associates 

James E. Stamps — Manager, Field Office, Social Security Administration 
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Administrative Officers 


The Graduate Division 


Wayne A. R. Leys, Px.D., Dean 
JACQUELYN Ges, Administrative Secretary 


College of Arts and Sciences 


ArtHuur Hitutman, Pu.D., Dean 
Annie COLEMAN, Senior Secretary 


Chicago Musical College 


JosepH Creanza, M.A., Director 

BarBaRA Bordenave, B.A., Administrative Secretary 
LaVERNE Simpson, B.A., Assistant Registrar in Music 
CaroLtyn Comps, Administrative Clerk 


College of Business Administration 
Rotr A. Wen, Px.D., Dean 
Sypney Jean Howarp, Administrative Secretary 
Division of Student Services 


Grorce H. Watson, Px.D., Dean of Students 

G. Nicuoras Paster, PH.D., Assistant Dean of Students and Director of Student 
Activities 

Rosert L. FRANKLIN, B.A., Foreign Student Adviser 

Carrie B. Ricnumonp, Senior Secretary 


Labor Education Division 


Frank W. McCa.uister, Director 
Aenes Douty, M.A., Assistant Director 
Saxrko Mryasumo, B.A., Administrative Secretary 


Office of the Registrar 


Donar H. Stewarp, M.A., Registrar 

Rocer R. Hurp, M.A., Assistant to the Registrar 
Lots M. Kanan, B.A., Assistant to the Registrar 
DarLene WeisglarrT, B. Mus. Ep., Senior Secretary 


Admissions O ffice 


Howard G. WINEBRENNER, PH.B., Director 
SuirLey Donc, B.A., Assistant to the Director 
Norma Braune, B.A., Assistant to the Director 


Library 


Maryorre Keenreysive, M.A., Librarian 
Giapys Leaman, B.S. in L.S., Chief Reference Librarian 
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Administrative Officers 


Mary Estuer WiLLiams, Order Librarian 

ELISABETH R. RALPH, M.A., Chief Cataloger 

Avery Wiiuiams, B.S. in L.S., Senior Cataloger 

Epna F. Moment, B.S. in L.S., Junior Cataloger and Reference Librarian 
Giapys W. Turner, M.A., Circulation Librarian 

Wim Snank, M.S. in L.S., Music Librarian and Audio Visual Director 
PauuineE Rose, Library Secretary 


Physical Education and Student Activities 


G. Nicnoxtas Paster, Pu.D., Assistant Dean of Students and Director of Student 
Activities 

Epwin W. Turner, M.A., Director of Physical Education 

ELAINE Trojan, B.A., Senior Secretary 


Counseling and Testing Service 


Atyce E. Granam, B.A., Director and Counselor 

GODFREY T. Barrett-LENNARD, B.A., Counselor 

Davi JanKELOVITZ, M.A., Psychometric Assistant 

Acnes G. Rezar, M.A., Counselor 

Naomi Sacks, B.A., Psychiatric Social Worker and Vocational and Educationa? 
Counselor 

Nannie M. VERNON, Secretary 


Placement Office 


Artuur R. Ecxserc, B.A., Director 
Guiapys Strong, B.E., Employment Interviewer 


Health Service 


Sam C. UpeELL, M.D., Director 

ALFRED FLarsuemm, M.D., Psychiatrist 

Rami P. Merpincer, R.N., B.N., University Nurse 
Naomi Sacks, B.A., Psychiatric Social Worker 
Iuse Marck, Secretary 


Veterans’ Office 


Rosert L. FRANKLIN, B.A., Veterans’ Coordinator 


Public Relations O ffice 


Rosert D. Dese, B.S., Director of University Information 

Rap Merkine, B.S. in Ep., Admissions Counselor 

Joyce Barnett, Secretary, Educational Information Division 

Norma D. Ernsecxer, M. A., Director of News and Broadcasting 

Orca Corey, B.A., Assistant to the Director of News and Broadcasting 
Juanita JOHNSON, Secretary to the Director of News and Broadcasting 
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Faculty of the College of Business Administration 
DEPARTMENTAL ROSTER 


Accounting 


Samuet W. Specturi£, Chairman; Professor of Accounting 
B.S., University of Illinois; M.B.A., Northwestern University; C.P.A., Illinois 


ALBERT H. GELLER, Assistant Professor of Accounting 
B.S.C., Roosevelt University; M.A., University of Chicago; LL.B., Chicago 
Kent College of Law; C.P.A., Illinois 


EsTHER S. GREEN, Associate Professor of Accounting 
B.S.C. and M.B.A., Northwestern University; C.P.A., Ilinois 


Davin KLEINERMAN, Assistant Professor of Accounting 
B.S., Northwestern University; M.A., DePaul University; C.P.A., Ilinois 


Rosert H. Tucker, Associate Professor of Accounting 
B.B.A., University of Miami; M.B.A., Northwestern University; C.P.A., Illinois 


Roxar I. Cuason, Lecturer 
B.S.A., University of Illinois; C.P.A., Illinois 


Jacos Gotpserc, Lecturer 
B.S.C., Northwestern University; C.P.A., Illinois 


Leonard I. Goopman, Lecturer 
B.S.C., Central YMCA College; C.P.A., Illinois 


LEONARD KASKEL, Lecturer 
B.S.C. and M.B.A., Roosevelt University; C.P.A., Illinois 


Ropney A. Raws, Lecturer 
B.S.C., Roosevelt University 


SAMUEL A. ROBERMAN, Lecturer 
B.S.C., Roosevelt University; C.P.A., Illinois 


Raru C. Watvace, Lecturer 
B.S.C., Roosevelt University; C.P.A., Illinois 
Advertising 
(See Marketing and Advertising) 


Business Law 


GERTRUDE METTEL, Course Chairman; Associate Professor of Business Law 
B.A., University of Wisconsin; M.B.A., University of Chicago; J.D., North- 
western University 


BERNARD M. Kaptan, Lecturer 
LL.B., DePaul University 


THeEoporeE G. Maneras, Lecturer 
A.B., Brown University; LL.B., Harvard University 


Mixton Rusen, Lecturer 
LL.B., DePaul University 
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Economics 


Wa rer A. Weissxopr, Chairman; Professor of Economics 
Dr. J., University of Vienna 


Wituiam W. ALBERTS, Assistant Professor of Finance and Economics 
B.A. and M.A., University of Chicago 


JoserpH Hackman, Associate Professor of Economics 
Pu.B. and M.A., University of Chicago 


Puitrp Kor ier, Assistant Professor of Economics 
M.A., University of Chicago; Pu.D., Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


ABBA P. Lerner, Professor of Economics 
B.Sc. and Px.D., London School of Economics 


CHARLES A. Orr, Associate Professor of Economics 
B.A., M.A. and Px.D., University of Michigan 


Rotr A. Wem, Professor of Finance and Economics 
B.A., M.A. and Pu.D., University of Chicago 


ARYEH BLUMBERG, Lecturer 
B.A. and M.A., University of Chicago 


Josepu S. Gicanti, Lecturer 
B.A., Central YMCA College; M.A., University of Chicago 


ZANE PoLeEmIs, Lecturer 
A.B., Central YMCA College 
Finance 


Roir A. Weir, Chairman; Professor of Finance and Economics 
B.A., M.A. and Pu.D., University of Chicago 


Wittuam W. ALBERTS, Assistant Professor of Finance and Economics 
B.A. and M.A., University of Chicago 


LoweLL F. Huetster, Professor of Finance 
B.A., Lawrence College; M.A. and Px.D., University of Ilinois 


Bismarck S. Williams, Assistant Professor of Finance 
A.B., Morehouse College; M.B.A., Atlanta University 


Burton Becoun, Lecturer 
B.A., Roosevelt University 


LAWRENCE Levin, Lecturer 
Freperick Marcson, Lecturer 


Joseren SHE iy, Lecturer 
B.A., Notre Dame University; J.D., Northwestern University 
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Foreign Trade 


Joun Baxrpavr, Lecturer 


GERSHON J. Feicon, Lecturer 
B.S., Northwestern University 


Ernest S. KAUFMANN, Lecturer 
Abitur (Berlin) 


Leo McKay, Lecturer 


Management and Personnel Administration 


Expert C. Ftora, Chairman; Associate Professor of Management 
B.A., State Teachers College; M.B.A., University of Chicago 


ARTHUR Eucene Hoover, Assistant Professor of Management 
B.A. Roosevelt University; M.S., Px.D., Ilinois Institute of Technology 
Henry Lupmer, Professor of Management 
C.P.A. and J.B., Charles University (Prague) ; M.B.A., University of Missouri; 
J.U.D. (Pox. Econ.), University of Prague 


SHeLpon R. Wacner, Assistant Professor of Management 
B.S., M.S. (Bus. Ap.) and M.S. (Ep.), Indiana University 


Bernard H. Baum, Lecturer 
Pu.B. and M.A., University of Chicago 


Lee Brock, Lecturer 
B.A. and M.A., University of Pittsburgh 


Joun P. Ericxson, Lecturer 
B.S., Northwestern University 
Jack Fintey, Lecturer 
B.S., Wisconsin State College; M.A., Northwestern University 


RoBERT FLORY, Lecturer 
B.A., Bridgewater College; M.A., University of Virginia 


CLARIS C. GALLIMORE, Lecturer 
B.S.C., Roosevelt University 


Jonn R. ITTERSAGEN, Lecturer 
B.B.A., University of New Mexico 


SEYMOUR I. MANDELL, Lecturer 
B.A., State Teachers College; M.B.A., University of Chicago 


BLAINE Kern McKee, Lecturer 
B.S. Cuem. Enc., M.S. Cuem. Enc., Lrrr. M. and Pu.D., University of Pitte- 
burgh 


DovucLas M. More, Lecturer 
B.S. and Pu.D., University of Chicago 


ELIZABETH A. RICHARDS, Lecturer 
A.B., Bryn Mawr College; B.J., University of Missouri; Pu.D., Northwesterp 
University 
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Leon A. Roser, Lecturer 
LL.B., DePaul University 


Rosert SCHMIDT, Lecturer 


Herpert H. Scott, Lecturer 
B.A. and M.A., University of Oklahoma; Ep. D., Washington University 


Marketing and Advertising 


Epwarp S. Gorpon, Chairman; Professor of Marketing 
B.A. and M.B.A., University of Chicago 


Ricuarp J. THatn, Assistant Professor of Marketing 
Pu.B. and M.A., Northwestern University 


Branvet L. Works, Associate Professor of Marketing 
Px.B. and M.B.A., University of Chicago 


PauL F. Gorsy, Lecturer 
A.B., Northwestern University 


Ratpu H. Oakes, Lecturer 
Pa.B., M.B.A. and Px.D., University of Chicago 


Cuester R. Wasson, Lecturer 
B.A., University of Pittsburgh; M.A., Oberlin College; Pu.D., University of 


Minnesota 


Davi Wotr, Lecturer 
B.S., Northwestern University; M.B.A., University of Chicago 


Personnel Administration 


(See Management and Personnel Administration) 


Real Estate 


Leonard H. Scane, Course Chairman; Lecturer 


James Cooper, Lecturer 
B.S., Northwestern University 


Joseru Gil, Lecturer 
LL.B., John Marshall Law School 


Henry J. Scarry, Lecturer 
LL.B., University of Chicago 


Secretarial Practice 
Dorotuy SEvery. Course Chairman; Assistant Professor of Secretarial Practice 


B.A., Central YMCA College; M.A., Northwestern University 


Epna Lancer, Lecturer 
B.S., Central YMCA College; M.A., DePaul University 


Harowp B. Loupersack, Lecturer 
B.S. and M.S., University of Illinois 
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Index 


Accident and Sickness Insurance, 60 
Accounting, courses in, 29 i 
Accreditation, 80 
Activities, student, 64 
Administrative Officers, 83 
Admission, requirements for, 11 
regular students, 11 
special students, 12 
foreign students, 13 
medical examination, 60 
transfer of credits, 12 
Advisers, 83 
Advertising, courses in, 32 
Aids to Effective Study, 60 
Alumni Association, 65 
Amount of Work, 71 
Arrangement of Programs of Study, 59 
Auditing, courses in, 31 


Bachelor’s degree, 20 

Basic Writing Practice, 60 
Board of Trustees, 82 
Building, 79 

Business Law, courses in, 34 


Business Teacher Education, 
courses in, 35 


Calendar, 7 


Certificate Programs 
Accounting, 24 
Advertising, 24 
Credit Management, 25 
Foreign Trade, 25 
Office Management, 26 
Personnel Administration, 26 
Purchasing Administration, 27 
Real Estate, 27 
Secretarial Practice, 28 


Competitive Scholarships, 66 
Conduct and Discipline, 74 
Conferences and Public Lectures, 18 
Correspondence Study, 17 
Counseling, 58 

. Courses, description of, 29 
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Credit Management, courses in, 
see Finance, 43 


Credits, tuition, 78 
Curriculum, organization, 15 


Description of Courses, 29 


Degree, Bachelor of Science in 
Business Administration, 20 


Directions for Correspondence, 6 
Discipline, 74 

Dismissal, 72 

Drawing, (Advertising), course in, 33 


Economics, courses in, 38 
Education, courses in, 35 
Educational counseling, 58 
Effective Study, aids to, 60 
Employment, student, 61 
Ensembles, music, 65 
Entrance Examination, 12 
Equipment, library, 79 
Examination, medical, 60 
proficiency, 71 
Extended Payment Plan, 77 


Faculty, Business Administration, 86 
Fees, 75 

Finance, courses in, 43 

Financial Support, 80 

Foreign Students, 13 

Foreign Trade, courses in, 45 
Franklin Honor Society, 65 


General Information, 79 
Grades, 72 

Grade Points, 72 
Graduate Studies, 16 


Graduation exercises, 22 
fee, 75 


Grants-in-aid, 69 


Health Insurance, 60 
Health Service, 60 
High School, admission from, 11 


Honor Scholarships, 66 
Housing, 14 


Independent Study, 71 
Informal Education, 18 
Income Tax, course in, 31 


Insurance, courses in, see Finance, 43 


Insurance for students, 60 


Labor Education Division, 18 
Laboratory fees, 75 

Library and Equipment, 79 
Loan funds, 70 

Location, 5 

Locker Rental Fees, 76 


Management, courses in, 47 
Marketing, courses in, 51 


Medical Examinations 
entrance requirements, 60 


Metropolitan Players, 64 
Mid-semester problems, 59 


Objectives, 4 
Office hours, 6 
Officers of the Administration, 83 


Office Management, courses in, 
see Management, 47 


Orientation, 58 
Organization of the Pregram, 15 
Organizations, student, 64 


Payment Plans, tuition, 77 


Personnel Administration, 
courses in, 53 


Physical Education, courses in, 62 
Physical Examination, 60 


Placement Service, 61 
for teachers, 61 
Pre-legal program, 22 
Prepayment of Tuition, 77 
Probation and dismissal, 72 
Proficiency Examinations, 71 
Programs of Study, 22 
Accounting, 29 
Advertising, 32 
Business Law, 34 





Index 


Business Teacher Education, 35 
Economics, 38 

Finance, 43 

Foreign Trade, 45 
Management, 47 

Marketing, 51 

Personnel Administration, 53 
Real Estate, 55 

Secretarial Practice, 56 


Publications, 64 
Public Finance, course in, 38 
Public Lectures and Conferences, 18 


Purchasing, courses in, 
see Management, 47 


Radio and TV Advertising, 
course in, 33 


Radio Workshop, 65 

Real Estate, courses in, 55 
Recreation and Sports, 62 
Refunds, tuition, 78 
Registration fee, 75 
Reinstatement, 73 

Remedial programs, 59 
Requirements for Admission, 11 


Requirements for certificates in Business 
Administration, 23 


Requirements for Degree of Business 


Administration, 20 
Retail Advertising, course in, 33 


Salesmanship, courses in, 
see Marketing, 51 


Scholarships and student aid, 66 
Scholarship Funds, 67 

Scholastic Regulations, 71 

School Year, 81 

Secretarial Practice, courses in, 56 
Semester Hours, 72 

Service Personnel, 10 


Shorthand, courses in, 
see Secretarial Practice, 56 


Statistics, courses in, see Economics, 38 
Student Activities, 64 

Activities fee, 77 

Assemblies, 64 

Franklin Honor Society, 65 


Index 


Metropolitan Players, 64 
Music ensembles, 65 
Radio Workshop, 65 
Roosevelt Torch, 64 
Student Government, 64 
Student Aid, 66 
Student Conduct, 74 
Student Loans, 70 
Student Services, 58 
Counseling, 58 
Health Service, 60 
Physical Education, 62 
Placement Service, 61 
Veterans’ Affairs, 61 


Summer Term, 81 


Systems and Procedures, courses in, 
see Management, 47 


Teacher Placement, 61 

Teaching Program, 35 

Testing and Counseling, 58 

Theatre, 64 

Transcript fee, 75 

Transfer of Credits, admission 
requirements, 11 


Tuition and Fees, 75 
Tutoring Fee, 76 
Typewriting, courses in, 

see Secretarial Practice, 56 
Universal English, 59 


Veterans’ Affairs, 61 
Vocational Counseling, 58 


Withdrawals, 78 


ERRATUM 
Page 48, under Requirements for the degree of Business 
Administration with a Major in Management. 


Paragraph 3, should include Management 245 (Bus- 
iness Psychology) in addition to Management 200, 220 


or 320, 380. 
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LAKE MICHIGAN 


It is difficult to imagine a more ap- 
propriate setting for an educational 
institution than that now enjoyed by 
Roosevelt University. Facing beauti- 
ful Lake Michigan and Grant Park, 
the University is literally in the cen- 
ter of everything. Nearby are the 
great libraries, museums, parks, 
churches, theatres, concert halls, 
commercial concerns, and other in- 
stitutions for which Chicago is world 
famous. The School can be conven- 
iently reached by all means of 
transportation, thus enabling stu- 
dents to commute to classes from 
home or office in all parts of the 
elty and suburbs. 
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